












Going Back To Longdale 





Where Furnaces, Mines 
and Mansions Were 


Part of a Principality 


Tit 





An Interesting Narrative of the Histor- 
ical Longdale Iron Co. of Virginia 


MMU erat 





URING the days before the Civil war there 
had developed in Virginia, along the James 
river, in the Blue Ridge mountains and the 

Allegheny mountains a great many charcoal blast 
furnaces and bloomeries. These ironworks sent 
their product out to the market on flat bottomed 
boats that could float on the James river and its 
various tributaries. 

Among these plants was the Selina Moore fur- 
nace owned and operated by a family named 
Jackson. This furnace was supposed to have 
been built in 1827. In some way the property got 
into the hands of some people in Boston. Soon 
after the close of the war these people became fi- 
nancially embarrassed. Among their largest cre- 
ditors were members of the Pardee family who 
had been shipping anthracite coal to them. The 
only way the Pardees could get anything on their 
claims was to take over the Jackson properties 
in Allegheny county, Virginia. 

Up in Glendon, Pennsylvania, a suburb of Eas- 
ton, there was a blast furnace owned by the Glen- 
don Iron Co. This company was made up of 





“The Firmstones being of English heredity and tradition the Longdale furnaces were built to conserve heat. The 
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Ario Pardee, Guilliam Fell and William Firm- 
stone. These three families have been allied in 
business for several generations. 

The Pardees and Fells were pioneers in the 
mining of anthracite coal and the Firmstones 
were among the pioneers of the pig iron manu- 
facturing business. 

The first Firmstone, the father of William, 
came to America from England to build a hot 
blast stove at a charcoal iron furnace in Sciota 
county, Ohio, near Portsmouth and this was the 
first hot blast stove in America. William Firm- 
stone came over after his father had operated 
blast furnaces in various parts of the United 
States, at first on charcoal and then on coke. 
Swank, in his “History of Iron in America,” cred- 
its him with being the first man to smelt iron ore 
with coke in this country. This was at Union 
furnace in Pennsylvania. 

The Pardees, R. D. Wood and the Fells and 
Firmstones started the Rock Hill furnaces at 
Rock Hill, Pennsylvania, on the Little Broad Top. 
Naturally, when the Pardees came into posses- 











furnaces had no steel jackets, but brick walls surrounded by heavy iron bands” 
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T= manager's home in this 23,- 
400-acre “principality” was built 
according to his wife’s ideas. There 
the owners lived when they visited the 
furnaces. Below at the right is the 
mine superintendent’s house, in leafy 
bower; and at the left, ofice of the 
Longdale Iron Co. 




















sion of the large iron property in 
Virginia, they called on the Fells and 
Firmstones to go in with them, as the 
Firmstones were practical iron peo- 
ple while the Pardees were coal min- 
ers. 

When they came to examine the 
property they found they had acquired 
a principality. They owned 23,400 
acres, a tract about three miles wide 
and ten miles long. On the western 
edge was the Cow pasture river, a 
stream which still 


beautiful clear 
affords fine bass fishing. On the 
other three sides they were sur- 


rounded by North mountain. 


William Firmstone and his _ son, 
Frank, were operating the blast fur- 
nace at Glendon, Pennsylvania, on 
the Lehigh river. They organized a 
stock company called the Longdale 
Iron Co., of which the Firmstones 
eventually owned the majority of 
the stock. 

William Firmstone had two sons, 
Frank and Harry. When the com- 
pany was organized Harry. was too 
young to be made president, but 
from the beginning he had charge 
of the engineering. He was edu- 
cated at the Polytechnic Institute 
which stood at the corner of Market 
street and South Penn Square in 
Philadelphia, where the Third Nation- 
al bank now stands. It was direct- 
ly opposite the present Broad street 
station. In the same class with 
Harry Firmstone was James Mc- 
Crea, afterward president of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, and Jonathan 
R. Jones for many years treasurer 
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and general sales manager of Alan 
Wood & Co., afterward the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co. 

Longdale was peculiar in many 
ways. All of the ore that was used 
there from 1867 to 1912 was mined 
on the property within sight of the 
furnaces. The quarry from which 
the company obtained all of its 
limestone also was on the property 
within easy walking distance from 
the furnace. 

One of its great assets was a 
large spring. This was walled up 
with concrete and from it a wooden 
flume carried a stream of water 
24 inches deep and 24 inches wide, 
along the mountain side, down to the 
furnaces and the ore washeries. This 
flume was high enough up on the 
side of the mountain so that at the 
furnace it had sufficient power to 
cperate conveyors on two inclined 
planes, one for each stack, on whcih 
all the stock used in the furnaces 
was raised. The stock was elevated 
without any cost except the main- 
tenance of the flume. 


The ore used at Longdale was a 
limonite, and known as Oriskany ore. 
The Longdale mine was famous be- 
cause of its high grade ore and be- 
cause it was the largest deposit of 








United States. 
The mines were worked continuously 
by the Longdale people from 1867 to 


Oriskany ore in the 


1912. After the Longdale Iron Co. 
was liquidated the mine was leased 


to the Low Moor Iron Co., which 
operated it for several years. 
Soon after the owners acquired 


this property they decided to employ 
a general manager, and they found a 
young man who had been a captain 
in the engineering corps of _ the 
northern army, who had been located 
at Lick Run on the James river, in 
charge*of a saw mill. He was Cap- 
tain J. Esrey Johnson, a Pennsyl- 
vanian born near Bryn Mawr. His 
wife came from an old Baltimore 
family. They were educated and 
charming young people. 


None of the owners of the prop- 
erty wanted to live at Longdale as 
they were wealthy men, well advanced 
in years. There was no place for 
them to stay at Longdale, except 
with the Johnsons, and this was in- 
convenient as the house was small. 
Finally the owners proposed to the 
Johnsons that if the latter agreed to 
let them stay at their house when 
they came to Longdale, they would 
build them a house on Mr. Johnson’s 
own plans. The result was the house 
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in the park at Longdale that became 
quite famous for its gracious hospi- 
tality. 

Soon after the Johnsons moved to 
Longdale Guy R. Johnson was born, 
und a few years later J. Esrey John- 
son, Jr. Both lived all their youth 
at Longdale and were prepared for 
college by Mr. Townsend, who still 
lives at Longdale. After graduating 
from Haverford, Guy R. Johnson 
worked as an assistant to his father 
for several years and became a very 
able blast furnace superintendent. 
From Longdale he went to Embree- 
ville, Tenn., from there to Youngs- 
town, O., then to Duquesne, Pa., then 
to Chicago and at the time of his 
death was vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Alabama Consoli- 
dated Iron & Coal Co. 


J. Esrey Johnson, Jr., graduated 
from Haverford college, took an en- 
gineering course at Cornell, worked 
for the Sweet Engine Co., and after 
Guy R. Johnson left Longdale went 
back there and was assistant general 
manager for a number of years. In 
1906 he was made general manager 
of the Princess Furnace Co., where 
he remained for a number of years. 
From the Princess Furnace Co., he 
went to the Lake Superior district 
where he had charge of the- largest 
charcoal iron blast furnace in the 
country. 

All of his life he was a student 
and an experimenter and there is 
scarcely a discussion of blast furnace 
practice during which discussion J. 
Esrey Johnson, Jr., is not quoted. 
By one of those unexplainable vagar- 
ies of fate, this brilliant young man 
was run down and killed near his 
own home by a reckless motor car 
driver. 

If Longdale produced nothing else, 
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One of the company’s great assets was a large spring. A wooden flume car- 
ried a stream down to furnaces, with power enough to elevate the conveyors 
for feeding the furnaces 


she produced two young men who 
left their mark in the blast furnace 
industry of the country. 

When the property was acquired 
William Firmstone was well along 
in years, so while he exercised a 
supervision over the operations of the 
company the main work was done by 
his two sons, Frank and Harry. Both 
remained bachelors. Frank did not 
give much time to Longdale because 
he was interested in operating Glen- 
don and afterward in operating the 
Cranberry property in North Caro- 
lina. This property belongs to the 
same families who owned Longdale. 
Harry Firmstone spent most of his 
life at Longdale and most of the 
time was the largest individual stock- 
holder and president. 

During the early days of iron 
making at Longdale, the pig iron was 
hauled by teams to the Cow Pasture 











View of the Longdale plant taken in 1883 
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river and loaded on flat boats which 
were floated down to the James river, 
whenever there was water. Before 
the river division of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad was built there was 
a canal parallel to the James river. 
Some of the canal bed and portions 
of the locks still can be seen. 


We do not know just when this 
canal was abandoned, but the stone 
wall that was built to raise the iron 
yard at the Princess furnace, Glen 
Wilton, Virginia, to the level of the 
ear floors, so the iron could’ be 
wheeled directly into a box car, was 
made of huge stones taken from some 
of the canal locks. The wall was 
built in 1883. 


The Longdale property was situated 
in a valley. Through this valley ran 
a beautiful. creek, which was ideal 
for trout fishing, but the Firmstones 
never fished and did not post the 
stream, so the mountain people and 
the workmen kept it well fished out. 


The furnaces were built as close 
to the mines as possible and were 
about the same place as the old 
charcoal stack. At this point the 
valley widened, so there was room 
for the two stacks and for the small 
amount of stock. that was carried. 
The company seldom had more than 
30 -day’s stock on hand as it prac- 
tically never had both stacks out of 
blast and it regulated the mining and 
coking plant, and quarries so that 
raw material came forward as wanted. 

The company’s locomotives were 
purchased, but it had its own saw 
mill and wood working establishment 
and ‘machine shops. It built all its 
cars and houses. 

The main line of what is now the 
Chesapeake & Ohio ran from Rich- 
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The “iron horse” of the Longdale Iron Co., at the ore washer 


mond to Covington, Va. This was 
the old Virgina Central railroad, built 
in 1867. In 1868 the Virginia Central 
and the Covington & Ohio railroad 
were consolidated under the name of 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, but they 
had only built as far as White Sul- 
phur Springs by the year 1870. The 
most important part of the roaod from 
Kanawha Falls to White Sulphur 
Springs was completed about 1871. 
This was the section of the road 
that opened up the celebrated New 
River district. and made the New 
River coal available. 

The section of the road from Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. to Cincinnati was not 
built until 1889. 

What is now the James river divi- 
sion was leased by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in 1889. Before that time it 
was the Richmond & Allegheny rail- 
road. 

The furnaces were located about 
seven miles from the main line of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, but the Long- 
dale Iron Co.’s property extended to 
the railroad. Accordingly the com- 
pany built its own railroad from the 
furnaces to the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Instead of having its iron yard at 
the furnace it loaded the iron from 
the pig bed onto flat cars and ran 
it down to the junction with the 
vut-bound railroad, and piled the iron 
on its yard there in half ton layers. 

When this iron was loaded onto 
the Chesapeake & Ohio cars it never 
was reweighed. So carefully was 
this iron piled and handled that there 
were practically no claims from cus- 
tomers for shortage. When a short- 
age was claimed Harry Firmstone 
always allowed it because, as he said, 


if the customer did not get his iron 
it must still be on the yard. This 
was a safe idea for the Longdale 
yard was practically inaccessible to 
thieves as there was no way to 
get to it except over the company’s 
property. 

This did not apply to iron going 
west before 1889 as it was the cus- 
tom to pile the iron on the railroad 
property on the Ohio river bank at 
Huntington. These piles were easily 
accessible to unscrupulous boatmen on 
the Ohio river. Several times lots 
of iron were stolen, but in almost 
every case the thieves were arrested 
and convicted as it was always possi- 
ble to identify the iron, with the 
name Longdale cast on every pig. 

At Longdale there was a large 
coke trestle and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio cars loaded with coke were run 
onto the trestle and dumped through 
chutes into the Longdale cars and 
taken to the furnace coke stockpile, 

If built today, there would be a 
standard gage track and the rail- 
road would be run up to the furnace 
trestle. At the time this plant was 
built, however, the railroads did not 
have the money and would not con- 
struct the track. It was much cheap- 
er to build and operate a 3-foot gage 
railroad than a standard gage, es- 
pecially in a mountainous place like 
Longdale. As a matter of fact, it 
took no power to run the trainloads 
of pig iron to the junction, because 
it was down grade all the way, 
and the carloads of coke going back 
were lighter. 

The Longdale railroad was so com- 
pletely equipped that it could and did 
rebuild its own locomotives. All the 


castings used on the property were 
made from iron taken from the fur- 
nace. This included all the chills 
used in the pig bed. 

The Longdale people acquired a 
large acreage of coal land in Fuyette 
county, West Virginia. This land 
carried both the Sewall seam and the 
Fire Creek seam, the two most de- 
sirable seams in that part of West 
Virginia. The Fire Creek seam was 
so thin that the company never mined 
it, but drew all its coal from the 
Sewall seam. 

It built its own coke ovens at 
Sewall on the main line of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and built its own rail- 
road from Sewall to the mines. The 
coke was thoroughly burned, practical- 
ly all of it 72 hours, as the Firm- 
stones did not like soft coke. The 
coke never ran over 9 per cent in 
ash and seldom over .50 per cent in 
sulphur. After the Longdale Iron 
Co. ceased operating it sold the rail- 
road and the mine to the Babcock 
interests of Pittsburgh. 

The Oriskany ore was free from 
sulphur so that it was not difficult 
to make low sulphur pig iron. The 
practice at Glendon had been to make 
mostly gray forge iron for puddling. 
At Longdale it was the practice to 
carry a good burden of lime and to 
make low silicon, low sulphur iron. 
The iron was so pure that it fre- 
quently was used as a_ substitute 
for charcoal iron. 

Before the failure of E. L. Harper 
& Co., in Cincinnati in 1886, the 
Longdale iron was sold in the West 
by them. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio ended at 
Huntington, W. Va., until 1889, and 
all freight was transferred there to 
boats and carried down to various 
river towns, principally to Cincinnati. 

There it was unloaded on the river 
bank and hauled by teams to the 
railroads. radiating from Cincinnati, 
er to the local consumers, or to a 
storage yard. Not much iron was 
stored at Cincinnati, however, be- 
cause the railroad allowed the iron 
to lie at Huntington free of charge 
and there were almost daily boats 
to Cincinnati. 

The old Longdale pigs were about 
48 inches long and rather slender 
so that they resembled charcoal iron 
in appearance. Every pig “mold car- 
ried the name Longdale.. 

The agricultural implément makers 
at Springfield, O., and Dayton, O., 
were large users of the foundry iron 
and most of the gray forge iron was 
used in Wheeling, Bridgeport and 


“around Pittsburgh. 


In the early nineties, about 1891, 
the manufacture of basic open-hearth 
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steel commenced and the first to take 
it up were the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., A. P. Roberts,, and the Phoenix 
Iron Co. It was difficult to get pig 
iron cast in chills. At first an at- 
tempt was made to use sand cast 
iron but the sand added so much 
silica that it was found impractical, 
and the mixer was. not yet invented. 

These basic makers found Longdale 
iron with its low silicon and sulphur 
ideal for their work. They tried 
hard to get the Longdale people 
to cast their iron in chill molds laid 
in the pig bed. Finally, the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. agreed to send down 
the patterns for the pig molds and 
to pay Longdale 50 cents a ton pre- 
mium for chill cast iron. For a 
number of years Longdale command- 
ed a premium and many thousand 
tons of this iron were shipped to the 
eastern steel plants. 

After the Longdale Iron Co. had 
become accustomed to casting in chills 
it refused to cast in sand. When 
owing to slack demand for basic 
iren it turned the furnace into found- 
ry. iron, it cast foundry iron in 
chill molds. It was the first to make 
chill-cast foundry iron. 


Chilled Iron in Demand 


The writer had the rather hard 
job of convincing the foundry peo- 
ple that the close grained chill cast 
iron would be soft on _ remelting. 
This, however, was not so difficult 
to do because while the Longdale 
iron was a little close around the 
edge it was never very close and 
never very white. The reason for 
this was that the iron was not cast 
in machines and dumped into the 
water as is the present practice, but 
was cast in iron molds washed with 
a thin loam. 

The iron molds were very heavy. 
They were about 5 feet long, 9 inches 
deep and 2 feet wide. There were 
about four pigs to each section. The 
iron was left in the molds until cool 
enough to handle. The hot iron 
heated up the molds and the casts 
were close enough together so that 
they seldom were quite cold. Con- 
sequently, while the iron was free 
from sand, it was not really chilied. 
We have frequently seen Longdale 
analyses showing silicon 0.50 per cent 
sulphur 0.005 per cent. 

Two large makers of air cylinders 
always bought Longdale iron for this 
class of work, no matter how high 
the price. At times they paid several 
dollars per ton more for Longdale 
than for local iron. The grade they 
used analyzed about as follows: Sili- 
con 1.50 per cent; sulphur 0.05 and 
under, usually 0.02 per cent; phos- 
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phorus 1.15 per cent, and manganese 
1.20 per cent. 

One man had a peculiar test for 
fluidity. He had a pattern of bars 
about an inch wide, % of an inch 
thick and 18 inches long. One day 
he ran a test of high silicon south- 
ern iron about 0.90 per cent phos- 
phorus, a local 2X foundry iron and 
Longdale, of the foregoing analysis. 
Neither the southern nor the local 2X 
filled out the mold. He said if he could 
have gotten the end of the mold open 
in time he thought the Long- 
cale would have run to the end of 
the shop. 

The lesson of this is that high 
carbon, moderately high phosphorus 
and manganese, together with low 
sulphur, are more dependable for 
fluidity than high silicon. Further- 
more this class of iron is invaluable 
where castings are wanted that will 
be absolutely free from pin _ holes, 
as air cylinders must be. 

The Firmstones being of English 
heredity and tradition, the Longdale 
furnaces were built to conserve heat. 
They had no steel jackets, but brick 
walls surrounded by heavy iron bands 
drawn together by turnbuckles. Their 
blast was heated by a very large 
battery of iron pipe Durham stoves. 
They seldom got over 800 degrees, 
but the blast temperature would not 
vary 10 degrees in a year. Their 
ore would not yield more than 45 
per cent iron, but they made found- 
ry iron with 2400 to 2500 pounds of 
coke to the ton of iron. 


Land 


One Lining Lasts 7 Years 


They were never without one stack 
in blast in over 40 years. They ran 
at times over seven years on one 
lining and during that time the blast 
was never off, except when it 
was stopped for a few hours at a 
time to clear the zinc out of the 
top of the furnace and the mouth of 
the downcomer. It was figured that 
the zinc oxide recovered more than 
paid for the temporary shutdown of 
the plant. 

The Longdale Iron Co. liquidated 
because all of the owners were old 
men and rich. No one of them was 
willing to work hard enough to keep 
things going during the hard years 
that preceded the great war. They 
had no debts of any kind, so they 
sold their coal mines and railroad 
in West Virginia to the Babcocks 
and their dolomite quarries in Vir- 
ginia to others. 

They fixed a price on the Longdale 
furnaces, ore mines and _ limestone 
quarries and held to this price for 
about two years. Finally Harry 
Firmstone called the stockholders to- 


gether and told them he was as 


‘anxious to close the matter up as 


they were and, if they were willing, 
he would give them his check for 
the amount they had fixed. They 
all agreed to this. 

Mr. Firmstone let a contract to re- 
move the 40 years’ accumulation of 
blast furnace cinder. He leased the 
ore mines for a few years to the 
Low Moor Co. He then gradually 
dismantled the plant and sold off the 
machinery, -but he kept the houses 
and the railroad property for several 
years following. 

After Low Moor ceased to operate 
the mines, he decided to sell the rail- 
road and a large part of the land to 
Mr. Wright, who had the contract 
for removing the cinder He re- 
tained the mansion house and park 
and quite an acreage of land sur- 
rounding it, and lived there until his 
death, March 10, 1922. 


Copper Plates Shingles 


The problem of copper plating a 
nonmetallic substance, long believed 
impossible, has been accomplished by 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
New York, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Since discov-ry many 
years ago that copper could be de- 
posited electrolytically, with fine tex- 
ture and high tensile strength, in- 
numerable attempts have been made 
to commercialize the process using 
nonmetallic bases. The achiever-ent 
of the Anaconda company has pro- 
vided a new roofing material, namely, 
copper clad asphalt shingles. The 
roofing is asphalt covered and im- 
pregnated with copper by a manv- 
facturing process which has _ been 
termed “galvanoplastry.” 


Displays Progress 


The pre-eminence of America in the 
generation and consumption of elec- 
tricity is emphasized at the Electri- 
cal Show being held this week in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York. The 
exhibits, which contain over 30,000 
electrical devices, represent an _ in- 
vestment of several million dollars 
and the equipment in operation shows 
the manufacture of a great variety 
of products. 

A graphic chart displayed by the 
Edison Co., shows that New York 
City, with a population of 6,000,000 
uses more electricity than twelve 
European countries combined, with an 
aggregate population of 109,000,000. 
The annual consumption is shown as 
some five billion kilowatt-hours of 
electricity. 
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7 us is a descrip- 

tion of the safety 
organization and meth- 
ods at the Carnegie 
Steel Co.’s plant in Du- 
quesne, Pa., as present- 
ed at the Cleveland 
meeting of the National 
Safety council by the 
author who is superin- 
tendent of transporta- 
tion and general labor 
department of the Du- 
quesne works. 





Operating the Plant 


Railroad 
Safely 


By J. A. Hughes 


E HAVE 2500 

men on our safety 
committees,” says the 
author, who evidently 
believes in giving all 
employes an opportunity 
to become personally in- 
terested in the safety 
problem as it relates 
to the entire plant. The 
principles, which the 
company follows, are the 
same, whether 5000 or 
500 are employed. 

















UR department has a_ safety 
QO committee of six members 

who include the superintend- 
ent, general foreman, foreman, brake- 
men or conductors. They serve for 
four months and meet every two 
weeks. 

The members make a note of the 
date, time and place of everything 
they have done between meetings for 
the protection of the employes. If 
they notice any worker doing any- 
thing unsafe in any department they 
speak to the individual and call the 
attention of the foremen to the prac- 
tice. If the matter is important it is 
reported to the head of the depart- 
ment who investigates immediately. 
This method has brought wonderful 
results which are noted in our min- 
utes wich give each committee man 
credit for what he has done between 
meetings. Copies of these minutes 
are forwarded to the general super- 
intendent, safety engineer and our 
city office. 

All of our foremen and yardmasters 
speak to their men regarding safety 
before starting work each day. They 
observe the men very closely and if 
they detect the odor of intoxicating 
liquor on any man he is sent home 
and not permitted to return until 
permission has been granted by the 
superintendent. 

We also inspect all tools before 
they are taken from the tool house 
to make sure that the bars are not 
burred and that the cutters and ham- 
mers are in good condition so that 
there will be no danger of men being 
injured by their tools. Our men have 
instructions to wear goggles at all 
times when they are using bars or 
cutters. If their tools are not in the 
proper condition pieces are liable to 
fly and injure somebody. Pick han- 
dies, shovel handles, sledge handles, 
etc., are kept in good condition as we 
have had experiences in the past of 


split handles causing serious injury 
to the hands of our workers. It is 
also the duty of the foremen to see 
that their men get proper instructions 
regarding the places in which they 
are to work and to see that every- 
thing is safe before they begin. 

We feel that the term “foreman” 
or “boss” should be eliminated and 
the title should be “educator,” as we 
believe that the most successful per- 
son is the man who makes a’ study 
of his men and makes them feel they 
are a real part of the organization. 
A man who takes such an interest in 
his work and does it to the best of 
his ability in a safe way, should be 
praised, as all of us are human and 
like a pat on the back when we have 
done something worth while. 


Danger Signals Are Required 


For the protection of men who are 
loading or unloading cars a red flag 
is displayed on each end of the track 
during the day time and at night a 
red lantern is shown. On all excava- 
tions before leaving the job the men 
put safe guards and red lanterns so 
as to prevent accidents. The track 
men who are repairing tracks display 
red flags at day and red lanterns at 
night. When men are unloading ma- 
terials, inspections are made to see 
they have proper clearance along the 
tracks. 

If our men find any protruding 
nails in the material they are unload- 
ing they are instructed to hammer 
them down. This also applies to nails 
in material found in the yards. Any- 
thing that may fall from cars or rub- 
bish which somebody may leave in the 
yard is immediately removed so as to 
prevent possible injury. 

In cases of men who stand on rails 
or inside of rails or on frogs or 
switchpoints, or who get on the foot- 
boards of approaching engines, we 
insist that they stand on the outside 


of the rail on the ground and that 
when they are on the footboard they 
must give their engineers an appro- 
priate signal so that the latter will 
know all is safe. 

Coupling cars on the short side of 
a curve is a dangerous practice so 
our men are instructed to couple on 
the wide side. 

Adjusting draw-heads with feet is 
also dangerous and in the past some 
men have been hurt from this prac- 
tice. We are doing everything possi- 
ble to prevent such accidents. 

A report is made immediately to 
the superintendent’s office regarding 
the location of all derailments and 
running through switches, giving the 
causes so that our track men can in- 
vestigate and see that the track is 
made safe and to ascertain if any 
footguards in frogs, switchpoints or 
crossings are damaged. It is im- 
portant that such be replaced immedi- 
ately. 

Swinging of cars, sometimes called 
flying switches, and poling cars are 
practices that are discouraged in our 
department as we know this is a 
menace, as serious injury and death 
have resulted from this practice in 
the past. 

We insist that when our men throw 
a switch they glance at the switch 
point to see if it is properly closed 
as there may be a small piece of dirt 
in the point which would cause de- 
railment and possible injury. ’ 

Records are kept regarding all ac- 
cidents. When there is a derailment 
caused by running through switches 
or any other dangerous practices the 
records of our men are looked up and 
the offenders are brought before the 
safety committee. In the majority of 
cases it is only necessary to repri- 
mand the careless men in the presence 
of the committee and the violators 
then promise to be more careful in 
the future. If the offense is so seri- 
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ous that it cannot be overlooked the 
offenders are suspended and copies of 
the suspension notice, giving the 
names of the men and the causes, are 
posted. Employes who do not have 
good safety records and who do not 
carry out the safety practices are 
dismissed. 

We are instilling in the minds of 
our men the importance of being 
truthful in all of their statements 
and it is very gratifying to note how 
openly the men come to our investi- 
gations and voluntarily confess when 
they are responsible for accidents. 
They realize that it is important to 
be truthful so that we can take the 
necessary steps to protect all of our 
workers. 

We insist on our men going to the 
hospital to have dirt removed from 
their eyes. 

When we find that there is any ill 
feeling among our men we investi- 
gate the matter and then bring the 
parties involved before the safety 
committee which endeavors to induce 
the men to settle their differences. 
Before they leave the committee meet- 
ing the parties involved in the dispute 
must promise to work harmoniously 
in the future. Good fellowship is an 
important factor in safety work. 

We have 2500 men on our safety 
committees and it is a wonderful 
thing to look back and compare our 
present methods and conditions with 
those of yesterday. We feel that we 
all have a great work to perform. 
We realize that it is important that 
we should relieve the relatives of our 
workers from the fear of losing fath- 
ers or brothers or friends whose loss 
of life may mean the sole support 
and means of educating the family. 
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It is very gratifying for the women 
to know that their men folk are safe 
at work. 


One-Third of “Key Men” 
Are College Trained 


Nearly 15 per cent of all the men 
in the electrical industry of the 
United States hold executive or other 
positions of importance, and of these 
87 per cent are college trained, ap- 
proximately 33 per cent being men 
who attended or were graduated from 
technical colleges. A survey of tech- 
nical education in its relation to the 
electric manufacturing industry, by 
the National Industrial Conference 
board, New York, also developed the 
fact that of all the college men in- 
cluded in the survey the largest num- 
ber, or 71 per cent, have had col- 
legiate training in electrical engin- 
eering, while the next largest group, 
totaling 11.8 per cent, received col- 
lege training in mechanical engineer- 
ing. The third largest group, 11.5 
per cent, were trained in other than 
engineering subjects, such as academ- 
ic or business administration courses. 


The largest number of college men 
occupy positions as engineers; then 
follow in order salesmen and sales 
engineers. The largest number of 
nontechnical college men are found 
in sales positions. The board’s sur- 
vey encompassed 149 plants and about 
153,000 employes, of whom 73 per 
cent are in the two largest com- 
panies, 

The main point which should re- 
ceive the attention of those in re- 
sponsible positions in industry and 
educational fields, the board concludes, 
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are: What can industry do to fur- 
ther assist students in obtaining a 
practical knowledge of the industry 
before graduation; to fit men for 
wider usefulness in production and 
operating positions, and what can 
the technical college do to develop 
the latent qualities of personality of 
its students; to give its students a 
better command of the English lan- 
guage both in ordinary writing and 
in public speaking and to insure a 
choice of vocations more in keeping 
with the aptitudes and personalities 
concerned. 


Molding Sand Tested 


Experiments have been completed 
by the bureau of mines, Washington, 
in devising a method for running soft- 
ening temperature determinations on 
molding sands. A report on the in- 
vestigations, made at the request of 
the committee on molding sand re- 
search of the American Foundry- 
men’s association, i; being prepared 
for guidance of the committee in 
formulating the conditions under 
which molding sands should be tested 
for refractoriness. In conducting the 
work it was necessary to determine 
first the effect of furnace atmospheres 
on the raw sand, the washed sand, and 
the bond used in forming the sand 
into molds. Six typical sands were 
selected and tested under both oxidiz- 
ing and reducing conditions. The 
softening range of the sand was de- 
termined on cones and test bars. 


Exports of hardware of brass or 
Lronze during July totaled 114,783 
pounds, according to the nited States 
Gepartment of commerce. 


Evolution 


“at First Hand” \ 


SURVIVAL of the Stone Age, when 
man killed game with spears or ar- 
skinned his trophies with jagged 
bits of rock and sewed his fur garments 
with fish bone needles 
stone saw 


is found in the 
shown in the accom- 


H 
A photograph of i 
H 


panying illustration. 
this curious tool was sent to Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, saw manu- j 


facturers, by a correspondent in New Zea- j 
It was made by some New Zealand 
native, and blade and handle are shaped 
. from a single piece of stone. 
. edge is chipped to serve as teeth. 
_ from such a beginning as this that 
“& modern saws have been developed. 
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Part Il—Wrought Iron and Steel 


N INTELLIGENT _interpreta- 
A tion of the pig fracture, com- 
bined with the practice of 
reading the chemical analysis in 
terms of the microstructure is of the 
greatest possible value to the found- 
ryman and to the responsible work- 
er in puddled iron and steel manu- 
facture. The experienced puddler in 
Britain looks askance when he is 
usked to puddle a charge of iron 
ruesessing what he calls a mixed 
fracture, which is generally of the 
nature of an open-grained _ struc- 
ture in which patches of close- 
grained metal are embedded. One 
part of the metal comes to grain 
normally while the other remains 
steely and unless great care and la- 
bor is exercised, the tendency is for 
the puddled ball to be uneven in 
plasticity, composition and _ weld- 
ability. 

The author wishes to praise the 
intelligent puddler from whom he 
has learned much at the furnace side. 
In no other furnace can so much be 
learned of the melting characteristics 
of cast iron. There the effect of 
hypereutectic iron can be clearly 
seen during melting and refining— 
the escape of the kishy carbon vary- 
ing conditions of temperature and 
furnace atmosphere, the slow “com- 
ing to nature” of the iron as com- 
pared with a low carbon-hypereutectic 
iron, and the influence of silicon, 
phosphorous and manganese on these 
actions. In the manufacture of 
wrought iron from pig iron, the 
quality of the product depends on 
that of the pig iron charged. The 
average chemical analysis of a pig 
iron may be apparently satisfactory 
but if this is the mean hypo and 
hypereutectic metal then there is 
great danger that the latter metal 
will cause a lack of uniformity in the 
final puddled ball, the product of the 
laborious effort of a worker who has 
been too often despised. 

To most metallurgists the mean 
chemical analysis of a pig of iron 
is sufficient. However, this may be 


the rough average of concentric zones 
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of metal containing from, say, 0.8 to 
0.2 per cent combined carbon rings of 
absolutely dissimilar metal in a struc- 
tural sense. When melted, these may 
produce a molten mass of as hetero- 
geneous a character as the _ initial 
structure possessed, and may be 
prone to segregatory habits because 
of the variable condition and dis- 
tribution of the carbon, especially 
when this is changing from the com- 
bined to the graphitic form or vice 
versa. 

We are familiar with the migra- 
tory character of carbon as shown 
in the processes of cementation, case 
hardening, malleableizing and graph- 
itization. Is it not remarkable that 
so little attention has been given to 
the structural homogeneity of pig 
iron and to the means for producing 
iron of such regular structure as will 
produce, when properly remelted and 
poured, iron castings whose internal 
architecture shall not need _ costly 
methods of heat treatment to rear- 
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Slags. Affect Structure 


NTER-relationships of microstruc- 
ture in cast iron, wrought iron, 


malleable cast iron and steels and 
stable and unstable structures are 
considered in this article, which is 


the second part of the fourth annual 
British exchange paper presented at 
the Syracuse convention of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association, Oct. 5-9. 
The author also discusses the fune- 
tion of working slags and their domi- 
nant fluid.conditions and composition. 
The neutral and active conditions of 
the slags in various ferrous processes 
likewise are given attention. The third 
and final part of this paper will ap- 
pear in an early issue of IRON TRADE 
REVIEW and will deal with the scrap 
problem and the influence of the ién- 
creasing use of scrap in modern iron 
and steelmaking. J. E. Fletcher, the 
author of this article, is consultant 
for the British Cast Iron Research 
association, Birmingham, Eng. 
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range a structure which has been 
primarily confused and _ segregated 
in the blast furnace? 

The variability of the blast fur- 
nace product is recognized by the 
steel maker where, in mixed pro- 
cesses, the standardization of the 
liquid cast iron is of such importance. 
If carbon did not migrate and if, in 


large molten masses, phosphorous 
and manganese diffused regularly 
throughout the metal, the mixer 


method might find a wider use if 
the manufacture of high quality cast- 
ings. As mass effect plays such a 
large part in the segregation of the 
lighter constituents in iron and steel, 
however, the habit of only melting 
sufficient metal at a time for the 
making, separately, of large cast- 
ings is likely to persist for sound 
scientific reasons. 

In the realm of the iron founder 
and wrought iron worker, success in 
obtaining pig iron direct from the 
ores free from the effects of intimate 
contact with the reducing fuel and 
hence controllable in the direction 
of carbon content and homogeneity of 
structure, has for years been a cher- 
ished dream. In Britain longing eyes 
have been turned towards such 
sponge iron processes as have given 
some promise of practical success, 
and while recognizing the technical 
difficulties attached to mechanically 
operated furnaces charged with ma- 
terial in agitation, the long and 
costly experiments carried out in 
America would seem to indicate that 
the problem soon may be solved. 

The slags play an imvortant part 
in the three types of pneumatic fur- 
naces used in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Not only do they control 
the composition of the metal by 
means of thermochemical reactions 
between the constituents of the met- 
al and the slags, but they act also 
by their physical condition as mo- 
bile fluids, as absorbers of certain 
undesirable migratory constituents 
such as sulphides and gases and, by 
virtue of their heat conductivity or 
resistivity, may aid or resist heat - 
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flow from the fuel or heating gases 
to the metal in contact. 


If the slag composition corresponds 
to a condition of chemical neutrality, 
the basic and acid oxygen contents 
being equal, certain objectionable re- 
actions at the metal surface may be 
stopped when functioning at suitably 
controlled temperatures. Thus, in the 
blast furnace, when the slag becomes 
neutral the further absorption of sili- 
con from the silica in the slag ceases. 
Until this point of neutrality is 
reached the slag, if functioning at 
a sufficiently high temperature and 
if overcharged with silica, will allow 
the reaction between the carbon in 
the metal and the free silica to pro- 
ceed, silicon being transferred to the 
metal. When lime or. magnesia are 
present in excess of the neutral con- 


ing constituency and requisite fluid- 
ity, and there is little or no con- 
tact of the fluid slag with the metal 
in the fusion zone. The coke below 
the fusion zone is then in contact 
mostly with’ the trickling slags, and 
such desulphurization as occurs takes 
place in the coke and not in the met- 
al. Hence the developments of meth- 
ods for removal of sulphur from the 
metal by means of slag contact as it 
flows into or from the well of the 
cupola. 

In the case of the acid bessemer 
steel process it is worthy of note 
that the oxidation of the silicon, man- 
ganese and iron proceeds in the di- 
rection of the formation of a neutral 
slag but stops short at a composi- 
tion which is similar to that of a 
normal cupola slag, 





Nature of 
first slags 
Acid 


Process 
Blast Furnace 


Cupola Acid 


Acid bessemer Acid 


Basie bessemer Acid 


Acid open hearth Acid 


Basic open hearth Acid 


Puddling furnace Acid or 


Electric furnace Basie 
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Table IV 
Transitions of Ruling Types of Slags 


Inert or 

neutral 
constituents 
Ca.0.SiOg 
Mg0O.SiO, 
Al,O;Si03 
CaO.Si0g 
Mg0O.SiO, 
Al,0;3Si0Og 
FeO.SiO, 
Mn0O.SiO, 
FeO.Fe,03 
FeO.SiO, 
MnO.SiO, 
Ca0.SiOg 
Mg0O.SiOg3 
CaO.P20, 
Ca0.Fe.0; 
FeO.SiO, 
MnO.SiO; 
FeO.Fe,0; 
FeO.SiOg 
MnO.SiO,; 
CaO.SiOg 
CaO0.P,0; 
CaO.Fe.03 
FeO.Fe,03 
FeO.SiO, 
MnO.SiO; 
FeO.P.0; 
FeO.Fe,0; 
Ca0.Mg0O.Si0, 
MnO.Fe0.Si0O, 


Excess 
constituents 
in slags 
CaO 
and 
MgO 
SiO, 


Nature of 

Finishing 
Slags 
Basic 


Acid 
Acid SiO; 
Basic CaO 
Acid SiO, 


Basic CaO 


Basic FeO 


Basic CaO 








dition, the slag if sufficiently fluid 
will absorb sulphur from the metal. 
Further, such a condition prevents 
oxidation of iron and manganese for 
the oxides of iron or manganese can- 
not be absorbed by the slag if lime 
or magnesia are present in excess 
of the neutral requirements. Similar 
actions take place in cupola practice, 
lime and magnesia in excess of neu- 
tral requirements acting as sulphur 
absorbents at definite temperatures. 
In this case, however, the slags are 
too acid (high in silica) to function 
efficiently and the iron and mangan- 
ese oxidation proceeds in the direc- 
tion of neutrality. 

Moreover, the iron and manganese 
oxidation occurs at a level in the 
cupola higher than the position where 
the slags attain their proper work- 


lime is displaced’ by iron and man- 
ganese oxides. Here, as in the case 
of the cupola, the oxidation of the 
silicon, manganese and iron takes 
place in the absence of slag, the 
oxides formed uniting to form a slag 
at the metal surface. There is also 
considerable further oxidation of the 
iron and manganese which passes 
off as fume. From the estimation of 
the metal loss it would appear that 
a slag of neutral composition is 
actually formed, part of which is 
blown away as fume. When melt- 
ing high manganese mixtures in the 
cupola there is often much loss in 
fume and the slag tends toward the 
neutral condition, iron and mangan- 
ese oxides being present in abnor- 
mally high proportions. 

The basic bessemer process fur- 
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nishes an example of neutral or in- 
ert slags. During the process of the 
blow the basic oxygen content grad- 
ually increases, in the lime, magnesia, 
alumina, and manganous and ferrous 
oxides, from 40 per cent of the total 
oxygen present in the slag to 50 
per cent, at which point neutrality is 
reached. In the basic open-hearth 
steel process a similar transition in 
the working slags occurs during the 
melting and refining periods. Imme- 
diately after melting of the charge 
the slags may consist of oxides con- 
taining 65 per cent of acid oxygen. 
During the progress of the melt the 
consistency changes gradually from 
acid to basic, the basic oxygen con- 
tent of the finishing slags being about 
60 per cent of the total oxygen pres- 
ent, the point of neutrality having 
been passed on the way. In the 
acid open-hearth steel melting proc- 
ess the working slags, by reason of 
the availability of the siliceous ma 
terial in the hearth lining, retain a 
strongly acid character. The acid 
oxygen content is high, from 70 to 
76 per cent of the total oxygen 
present in the slag. These slags 
are interesting from the fact that 
the composition is often closely simi- 
lar to that of cupola slags. The 
pasty condition of slags containing 
more than 55 per cent silica with 10 
per cent lime is analogous to cupola 
slags of similar composition which 
function badly and often give troubles 
in iron foundry practice. The latter 
are useless from the desulphurizing 
point of view and liable to affect the 
fluidity of the metal by encourag- 
ing “bridging” or scaffolding and by 
preventing clean and easy tapping 
through accretion on the walls of 
the cupola well. 


Slag An Important Factor 


In the puddling process the slags 
are chiefly composed of ferrous man- 
ganous silicates and phosphates. At 
the commencement of the puddling 
the slags are feebly acid. As _ the 
“boiling” period is approached the 
basic oxygen content increases; and 
when the metal comes to grain the 
slag attains the-neutral condition and 
finally contains excess basic oxygen, 
as a result of the addition of iron 
oxide produced during the oxidation 
of the iron while being balled. 


Under correct temperature control, 
the puddling process is regulated by 
the manipulation of the slag com- 
position. The slags are never far 
removed from the neutral condition. 
The process is slowed down on the 
one hand when the slag becomes acid 
and is hastened when the slag be- 
comes basic. The neutral condition 
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corresponds to a suspension of oxi- 
dation or refining during the first 
part of the process and to a slacken- 
ing in the rate of iron crystal 
growth, or coming to vre'n, in the 
latter half of the process. 

It may be noted that in all fer- 
rous processes mentioned the finish- 
ing of the smelting, melting or pud- 
dling charges must be ca>~“ed out in 
the presence of fluid slags which 
may be described as consisting of a 
neutral matrix in which is dissolved 
the active constituent necessary 
either for the alloying of the primary 
metal or for the removal of the last 
traces of an objectionable constitu- 
ent. The temperature at which the 
slags are held is of course a vital 
matter, and the author attempted to 
emphasize this fact in a paper read 
before the British Society of Chem- 
ical Industry in 1917 on the super- 
heating of slags and metals during 
refining, smelting and alloying oper- 
ations. The necessity for a mobile 
fluid condition in working slags was 
first clearly demonstrated by H. H. 
Campbell about 1902. Campbell’s 
conclusions concerning the fluid con- 
dition and the influence of excess 
basic or acid constituents in the work- 
ing slags of the steel processes were 
of fundamental importance and must 
be considered as the real beginning 
of practical and scientific research. 

In Table IV a summary of the 
above notes is given and in Figs. 2, 3 
and 4, graphs illustrative of the rul- 
ing types of slags in the transition 
from the metastable to the stable 
neutral compositions may help in em- 
phasizing the points raised. In Fig. 
4 the progress of the transition from 
the acid to the neutral and finally 
basic condition of the working slags 
of the basic open-hearth steel proc- 
ess is shown. 

No figures have been given relative 
to electric furnace slags but their 
composition progresses from a feebly 
basic condition to a strongly basic 
one, the high temperatures available 
being sufficient to keep slags of 
high lime content in the fluid state. 
Such slags function well as absorbers 
of sulphur and phosphorus. 


Compares Iron and Alloys 


The well known character of the 
polyhedral structure of wrought iron, 
dead mild steel, well annealed malle- 
able cast iron and of siliceous cast 
iron when slowly cooled from _ the 
molten state and completely graph- 
itized, points to the possession by the 
iron family at large of a common 
structural basis. However masked 
this polyhedral microstructure may 
be as a result of the thermal treat- 
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“FIG. 2—CURVES SHOWING RULING TYPES OF SLAGS IN TRANSITIONS FROM META- 
STABLE TO STABLE NEUTRAL COMPOSITIONS 


ment and of the alloying, more or 
less permanently, with nonferrous 
metals or metalloids, it is generally 
possible to so heat treat the cast 
or mechanically worked iron or alloy 
rich in iron as to bring to light the 
fundamental structure associated 
with maximum stability. 

Underlying these problems con- 
nected with metal structure, it must 
be recognized that the outer form of 
an individual crystal is of secondary 
importance, the atomic structure as 
revealed by the exact detail of its 
space lattice and the disposition of 
the atoms being incomparably more 
important. This field of inquiry is 


being explored but as yet the knowl- 
edge of the internal crystal structure, 
which is, in most of the technically 
important metals, of the same space 
lattice as modified by the presence 
of one or more additivnal metals or 
metalloids, is far from complete. In 
cast iron the size of the crystal grain 
not only varies with the tempera- 
ture of casting, the mass of which 
the grain forms a part, and the rate 
of cooling, but with the metals dis- 
solved in the iron and with the con- 
stituents present at the borders of 
crystal grains. 

Suppose it be accepted that in the 

(Concluded on Page 1036) 
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FIG. 3 (LEFT) AND FIG. 4 (RIGHT)—ADDITIONAL CURVES SHOWING RULING TYPES 
OF SLAGS IN TRANSITIONS FROM METASTABLE TO STABLE NEUTRAL COM- 
POSITIONS. FIG. 4 SHOWS PROGRESS OF THE TRANSITION FROM ACID 
TO NEUTRAL AND FINALLY BASIC CONDITION OF WORKING SLAGS 
OF BASIC OPEN-HEARTH STEEL PROCESS 
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The Theory and Practice 
of Rolling Steel 


By Wilhelm Tafel 


Translated from the German by Richard Rimbach 





Chapter II —Continued 


ILL material move without 

W slip between the points 1’ and 

7’ in Fig. 15 which represent 
the entrance and exit from the rolls? In 
other words is the speed with which a 
point on the surface of the roll nears 
the rolling plane equal to the curre- 
sponding contact point of the rolled 
material ?* 

The circumference speed of the rolls 
is constant and equals V, as shown in 
Fig. 23. If the particles of the ma- 
terial to be rolled, which are pulled 
along by the roll surface, move them- 
selves forward without slip, then the 
horizontal speed, with which the par- 
ticles a near the roll plane MM’ in 
the point is a = vwa. This is desig- 
nated as the rolling speed. It is vwa = 
vu cos a in which a is the angle at any 
position, which vw and ve make with 
one another. The line connecting the 
entrance point a with the center of 
the roll forms the same angle a with 
the roll plane, MM’ called the angle 
of grip; because the radius r is per- 
pendicular to vu and vwa is perpendicu- 
lar to MM’, angles with sides respec- 
tively perpendicular are equal. Cos a 
is smaller than 1 between a = o and 
a =— 90°. With a = 0 it is equal to 1; 
therefore at that place the roll speed 





*The following theories and calculat‘ons were 
presented by the author at a meeting of the 
District Society of German Engineers, Berlin, 
1912. Fig. 15 appeared in the issue of Aug. 15. 


equals the circumference speed, al- 
ways assuming no slippage. Then 
from n toward a, that is from the 
exit toward the entrance, the angle a 
increases, the cos a and with that 
Vwa (= vu cos a) also gradually gets 
smaller. 

An unconstrained passage of ma- 
terial through the rolls without slip 
can obviously only take place, if in 
the unit time the same volume of 
material as leaves the rolls would 
pass the point a and also at the in- 
termediate points b, c etc. That is if 


'B equals the width of the material 


to be rolled then, B * ha KX vw» = BX 
he KX vwe = B oe Dei Vee seo 

= 2 OC he 3M wee C2). The 
equations show that passage without 
slip is only possible, if the heights 
from n toward a (hn, hy, he ete. to ha) 
increase in the same relation, as vw = 





























ve cos a decreases. This condition 
KAN 
ie sia 





FIG. 21—SHRINKAGE OF OUTSIDE PARTS 
OF A CHANNEL SECTION 
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can be proven mathematically but is 
not fulfilled by the circular cross-sec- 
tion. If the dimensions are chosen 
this condition can be satisfied for 2 
points but never for 3 or more. The 
condition is more readily understood 
when studied graphically rather than 
mathematically. 

The increase of h from n toward 
c Fig. 26 can be expressed by the 
angle a and the roll radius r. 

ha = he + 2r (1-cos an) (2) 

hv = hn -h 2r (1-cos ap) (3) 


Equal volumes would pass through 


and no slip exists if from equation 
No. 1 

ha X vu X cos Ga = hv X va X Cos A 

= he X vu X COS Ge 

= hn & va X COS On 

The expressions of Nos. 2 and 3 


etc. substituted for ha, h», ete, give 


KX COs ta = 
X cos a = 
XK Cos te = 
X cos a2 = 


2r (1-cos a) 
2r (1- cos a») 
2r (1- cos ae) 
2r (1-cos an) 

Each of these equations set equal 
to one another denotes the volume, 
which would pass the points a, b, c, ete. 
up to n, if the rolls could transport 
without slip. This volume is plotted 
in Fig. 27 as ordinates, the curve r 
cos a (for a = 0 degrees, 30 degrees, 
60 degrees and 90 degrees) in Fig. 27A 


hn X cos 
hn X cos 
hn» X cog ae + 
ho X cos an + 


first having been plotted from any 
table of circular functions. The ordi- 
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22—DIAGRAM OF MATERIAL  Dis- 


PLACEMENT 


FIG. 


nates lying between it and the horizon- 
tal ss’ determined by s, are then equal 
to 2r — 2r cos a or 2r (1- cos a). 
These values, then are multiplied by 
cos a, giving the broken line curve of 
Fig. 27B. 

Finally Fig. 27C gives the curves 
for the expression h» cos a + 2r (1- 
cos a) cos a, called the volume curve, 
which was found by adding to the 
curve A for h» cos a, the curve B. This 
calculation shows, that from the be- 
ginning it rises above the horizontal 
nn’ in Fig. 27C as long as An is greater 
than 0.86 D, which is always the case 
in rolling finished material. in all 
practice cases the rolls at entrance a 
will attempt to draw in more material 
than they can release at the exit n. 
But this is impossible because as 
much material must enter the rolls in 
the same length of time as leaves the 


plane of the rolls. In addition the 
; volume curve indicates that “between 
entrance end exit a sort of compact- 
ing, upsetting effect must take place 
in such a manner that the preceding 
material always presses on that lying 
nearer the roll plane, attempting to 
push it before itself faster, than cor- 
responds to the rolling speed at the 
particular point. The size of this ef- 
fect, which is designated the upsetting 
force S, is determined by the relation 
of area 12a0on (sum of the volumes, 
which would pass through between a 
and n if the the rolling speed. was the 
surface, in Fig. 26 equals F + f), to 
the rectangular surface 12an (sum of 
the volumes, which would pass between 
entrance ahd exist, if the rolling 
speed was the same denoted by F in 
Fig 27C. Consequently, 
F+f 
S — 


F 


As previously mentioned, material 
that is packed cannot be compressed 
to any great extent. The compacting 
effect of the roll surface between 
entrance and exit must be accounted 
for in another way. The following 
are possible: 

1. In that, the material in the first 


part of the passage enters the rol!s 
with less speed than corresponds to 
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23—-RELATION OF ROLLING SPEED TO THE CIRCUMFERENCE SPEED 
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FIG. 24—-BALANCING OF THE COMPRES- 
SION FORCE BY SLIP AND SPEED 





the circumference speed (Slip © back- 
wards). 

2. In that, the material pushed for- 
ward from behind near the exit, goes 
through the rolls faster, than the cir- 
cumference speed stipulates. (Slip for- 
ward, speed gain). 

3. In that, the material, which is 
pushed forward faster from the rear, 
than the rolls are able to take up 
in the latter part of the passage, gives 
way to width (Spread). The accom- 
panying equation No. 1 as will be 
recalled assumes the same width 6 
of materia] during the whole vassage. 
If at a Fig. 27C a volume enters 
the rol's equal to 02, while at » only 
one equals n1 is let out, this inequality 
easily can be corrected in that the 
width at passing through the roils 

034 
inereases according to the relation —. 
nl 


The balance is not effected by the 
spread alone, but probably according to 
the three reasons. In several cas¢s 
a slip occurs according to the first 
reason. This can be seen plainly in 
the roll train, if a piece has so much 
draft that the rolls grip with difficulty. 
It also can be scen at the entrance 
of the steel that the rolls slide on 
the stock. The experiment of Hollen- 
berg also indicates this backward 
compression. 


Three Methods Are Found 


A similar result was calculated by 
Fink. He assumed that the slip be- 
tween entrance and exit took place 
in such a way that the roll speed was 
not equal to the circumference speed 
at either the former or the latter, 
but at a point lying between the 


two, perhaps at 1 relatively 1’ in 
Fig. 23. He recognizes only the first 
and second possibilities mentioned 


previously. 

If the three methods of balancing 
are expressed in the volume curve in 
Fig. 27, assuming that the compacting 
is divided equally among all three, 
then Fig. 24 can be derived. 

The balancing, due to the difference 
of 02 in comparison with a2, equals EZ. 
Of this approximately one-third goes 
to spread and a third each to slip 
retardation and speed gain. Designat- 
ing the circumference speed of the 
rolls ve, the actual rolling speed would 
not correspond with the conditional 
circumference speed at nm, but at a 
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point lying between a and n, which 


is designated as 1 as before. The 
width B would increase in the same 
relation as the exit speed. Finally 
the last third of EF will go on the 
backward slip. Because it has not 
been possible to calculate the relation 
according to which the balancing is 
divided, the determination of the 
spread remains complicated. Accord- 
ing to the foregoing relation B, = B, 
mi 

—, the spread B,-B, must be propor- 
ni 

tional to B,, the original width of the 
stock. Therefore, a rod twice as wide 
would ‘have to spread twice as much 
as one of unit width, all other con- 
ditions being the same. On the con- 
trary the linear spread decreases 
gradually with broad stock while nar- 
row rods develop considerable spread. 
With the ordinary rod dimensions, 
the spread practically is independent 
of the width of the stock. This is 
shown in Geuze’s formula, which is 
used mostly in practice for the deter- 
mination of spread: 


‘b (Spread of steel) = 0.35d (Draft) 

That is to say, a steel rod lessened 
in height by 0.236 inches will increase 
0.079 inches in width after rolling. 
Previously the roll designer considered 
that the rolling process and the 
change of form in the rolls took place 
principally in the plane of the roll, 
that is, in the plane of the drawing. 
Fig. 22 shows that the displacement 
of the material from the hatched area 
a to the parts b not hatched was only 
the flowing of the smallest particles in 
the roll plane. The central particles 
in this plane were pressed down and 
moved to the side or upward. That 
a part was elongation and stretched is 
acceded but the process is not con- 


sidered important for roll design. For 


example the last pass of a tee usu- 
ally is an edging pass as shown in 
Fig. 25. The head is given about 
0.39 inches draft and in this case is 
equal to about 15 per cent; the web 
is upset about 0.354 inches. The web 
was permitted to go through the 
rolls without any draft to make the 
groove 0-1, 3-2 in Fig. 25 deeper. The 
question was, how high should the 
leader pass be, to have the finished 
profile come out hot with the height 
of 2.402 inches? Early contentions 
were that with 0.039 inches being 
taken off the head, this material would 
be squeezed into the web at the top as 
the web did not touch the roll at the 
bottom. In other words, the web 
would have to be 0.039 inches lower 
in the leader pass or 2.362 inches to 
have a hot finished profile of 2.401 
inches. The draft on the head, was 
-not increased but decreased, which 
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FIG 25-—FINISHING PASS OF A TEE WITH- 
OUT COMPRESSION 

means it shrunk. What was the 

cause? 


The head had a draft of 15 per cent 
and as the spread was small, it was 
lengthened about the same amount. 
The web, which received no draft, has 
itself nothing to make it elongate, but 
as it is attached to the head it is 
drawn along with it. The result is, 
that like a rubber band when drawn 


out it becomes smaller, which in this 
case was a loss in height. The non- 
filling of the pass, or exceptionally 
large or small spreading can easily be 
explained if this mutual influence 
of the different pressed parts of the 
cross-section is taken into considera- 
tion. 


Has Effect on Roll Design 


If, for example, a channel section 
as shown in Fig. 21 receives more 
draft in the center than at the outside, 
the central part has a greater tend- 
ency to elongate, and will therefore 
pull along the flanges. The latter 
will retard the center. This is only 
possible if the displaced material flows 
from the part with the larger draft 
to that with less draft in the same 
proportion. The nature of roll de- 
sign lies in the recognition of this 
change effect between the shrinkage of 
the parts pulled along and the flowing 
away of material from parts of the 
cross-section which are retarded. The 
flanges, drawn along, will not fill the 
pass if there is not enough of the 
pressed -naterial to flow into them. 
The amount of the missing material 
can be determined as will be shown 
later, in presenting an answer to the 
question: What average length Lm 
will a rod take whose single cross- 
sectional parts take the lengths L,, Ly 


















































FIG. 26—DIAGRAM SHOWING THE VOLUME PASSING THROUGH THE ROLLS 
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FIG. 27—CURVES WHICH DENOTE THE VOLUME PASSING CERTAIN POINTS IF THE 
ROLLS COULD TRANSPORT WITHOUT SLIP 


In, etc. if they were independent of 
one another. 


Correlates Iron-Steel 
(Concluded from Page 1032) 
molten condition cast iron consists 
of iron in which is dissolved the 
carbides, silicides, phosphides and 
sulphides of iron and manganese. 
Then, on slow cooling to the stable 
condition where the whole of the 
carbon is in the form of graphite, the 
polyhedral iron grains will be al- 
loyed more or less homogeneously 
with the silicides of iron and man- 
ganese, and less homogeneously near 
the border surfaces with the phos- 
phides and sulphides. In arriving 
at this stable condition the metal will 
have passed through the austenitic 
and pearlitic phases, graphite result- 
ing from the decomposition of the 
carbides of iron and manganese and, 
finally, the phosphides eutectic will 
have decomposed, yielding iron, 

graphite and iron phosphide. 
The size of the final iron grains is 


conceivably controlled by the amount 
of supercooling which occurs just 
before solidification of the molten 
metal commences, the rate of crystal 
formation being dependent on the de- 
gree of supercooling and on the vis- 
cosity of the metal during crystal- 
lization. This viscosity is not inde- 
pendent of the metal mass and is in- 
fluenced. by the presence of foreign 
constituents dissolved in the iron. 
Hence it may be concluded safely 
that the size of the final stable crys- 
tal grains in slowly cooled cast iron 
is influenced by the silicon, mangan- 
ese and phorphorus present in the 
molten metal. Any modification in 
the growth or shrinkage of the nas- 
cent crystal grains, as the metal is 
cooling through the critical change 
points associated with the passage 
from the gamma to the beta and 
alpha iron conditions, must be influ- 
enced by the presence of. silicon, 
manganese and phosphorus. 

In cast iron the contents of sill- 
con, manganese and phosphorus in 
the final stable grains will approxi- 


mate the values determined by the 
chemical analysis of the cooled metal. 
The influence of the heat liberated 
during the graphitization of the pri- 
mary iron carbide and of the gases 
liberated during solidification, some of 
which are entrapped within the solid 
metal, cannot be ignored. Both these 
liberations are accompanied by vol- 
ume changes and influence the growth 
cf the cooling crystal grains. 

In the case of steel, the lower car- 
bon and silicon contents in ordinary 
carbon steels do not appreciably influ- 
ence the grain size during slow cool- 
ing, but if the cooling is exception- 
ally slow and the metal mass. great, 
graphitization of the primary iron 
and manganese carbides occurs. The 
final stable structure is polyhedral- 
grained, the grain size being similar 
to those produced in cast iron of 
similar mass when cooled at the same 
rate. Here the graphitization fol- 
lows the grain boundaries as a re- 
sult of the decomposition of the car- 
bide while slowly cooling through the 
range above 100 degrees Cent. 

In the manufacture of puddled iron 
the iron grains are form2d primarily 
during the supercooling of the alluy 
on the borderland between cast iron 
and steel, or 1.8 to 2.0 per cent car- 
bon. The grains grow rapidly and 
have envelopes of pure iron. Cen- 
ters of the grains, or clusters of 
grains, are richer in carbon than the 
outer envelone. The squeezed plastic 
mass of puddled iron is composed of 
crystal grains of similar form and 
often of similar size te *+ose asso- 
ciated with the structure of slowly 
cooled cast iron. Grain size in pud- 
dled iron is influenced by the man- 
ganese, silicon and phosphorus con- 
tent of the pig iron from which the 
iron is made and in some cases the 
original carbon content of the pig 
iron appears to play a part. 

Puddled iron, therefore, may be 
considered as being the result of slow- 
ly cooling a cast iron through the 
higher temperature ranges, the car- 
bon, silicon, manganese, and phos- 
phorus being removed by oxidation 
during the liquid and plastic ranges. 
Gradual reduction of carbon during 
the plastic period is equivalent to the 
graphitization and  decarburization 
which take place during the malleable 
white-heart process. The two final 
and stable structures are remarkably 
similar both in the form and size of 
the polyhedral iron grains, in the 
wrought iron and in the completely 
decarburized areas of the malleablized 
cast iron. The coincidence of low 
manganese and silicon content in sim- 
ilarly grained wrought iron and mal- 
leable cast iron should be noted. 
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Association Rights Reaffirmed 


ITH the end of litigation in the cases of 

W the government against the Maple Floor- 

ing association and the Cement Manufac- 
turers’ Protective association another advance 
may be recorded in the unshackling of industry 
from too much paternalism. These cases involved 
the right of trade associations under the law to 
distribute statistical information as to stocks, 
shipments, production and prices, and with a re- 
hearing recently denied by the United States Su- 
preme Court, the cases are closed and may be sel 
down as a guiding hand to trade association activi- 
ties in the future. 

Industrial firms and associations have watched 
with interest in these cases the process of legal 
tests being applied to the functions of these two 
trade associations. By reversing the lower court, 
the Supreme Court in its opinion last winter recog- 
nized that statistical knowledge is a legitimate 
part of an industry’s existence. The opinion 
served to release many industries and associa- 
tions of industries from bonds of uncertainty that 
have surrounded them. The denial of a rehearing 
rounds out the case. It is provided, however, that 
the exchange of information is not to be used for 
restraining trade. 

Industrial groups now are delivered from the 
blight that would result from lack of free ex- 
change of legitimate information. Through their 
trade associations, their business publications and 
other agencies, these groups may receive this in- 
formation feeling assured they are wholly within 
the law in using it in their ordinary legitimate pur- 
suits. 





Work Should Be Well Defined 


O MANY Americans occupying high places in 
this country won their way upwards from 
the bottom of the ladder that the “office boy 

to president” idea continues to inspire vast num- 
bers of workers in al! sorts of activities. Asso- 
ciated with this is the impression of driving force, 
disregard of hours of labor and absolute ignoring 
of the established way of doing things. 

At the meeting of the American Management 
association in New York last week, however, a dif- 
ferent viewpoint was developed. Institutions where 
men “make their own jobs” were likened to a sack 
full of monkeys; every time a new monkey is put 
into the sack, there is a general scramble. All the 
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expressions indicated that the best way for a man- 
agement to function is to define all the responsi- 
bilities in the business and distribute them to the 
various individuals. After that, the performance 
of each individual should be recorded. 

It was declared that no man functions 100 per 
cent in his job, and that the effort should be di- 
rected toward making each man do his job as 
thoroughly as possible, instead of encouraging the 
various individuals to reach out and grab new 
duties here and there. Included among those who 
supported the theory of management were the 
representatives of some of the most conspicuously 
successful companies in the United States. 





Communism Spreads to Banking 


OMMUNISM outside of Russia generally is 
C. regarded as being composed mostly of il- 
literate anarchists or degenerate dema- 
gogs. Their doctrines are iconoclastic and their 
practices defiant to all established government. 
Odd indeed is it then to learn that there has been 
started in Paris a soviet bank, to be known as 
the Workman & Peasant bank. Communists evi- 
dently have been impressed by the success of 
American labor banks, and have mitigated their 
denunciatory opposition to anything capitalistic. 
The attempt of the soviet to create capitalistic 
laborers will bear watching for, if the rights of 
capital are not observed the bank cannot long 
exist. ; 
More important than the mere creation of the 
bank is the intentional ignoring of the authority 
of France, the bank having been constituted not 
under French law but subject to a decree of the 
union of Soviet republics. The insidious propa- 
ganda to result from the success of this display 
of lese majesty will considerably encourage great- 
ter activity of the soviet in foreign countries. 





Labor Is Being Served Well 


UGGESTIONS of labor trouble have been 
S a trifle more numerous recently. Barring 
the anthracite situation, no particular sore 
spot has developed, most strikes have been short- 
lived and the gestures of chronic disturbers have 
been less threatening. Yet there has been a 
slight undercurrent of unrest, caused possibly 
by labor’s error in assessing volume of business 
as synonymous with profits. 
Labor’s position the past five years has been 
enviable. Statistics reveal tremendous gains in 
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savings bank deposits, home buying, stock and 
bondholders, active life insurance, automobile 
registration and taxable incomes. The cost of 
living has receded slightly since the war but war 
Wages generally govern and in some instances 
postwar increases have been won. Employers 
have expended large sums in welfare work, 
housing projects, employe ownership, safety de- 
vices, group insurance and improved working 
conditions. 

Never have employers been more assiduous in 
cultivating their employes and promoting their 
welfare. The object has frankly been to stabilize 
the labor situation, an end in which labor has a 
joint interest. Probably at no time in the world’s 
history has a working class enjoyed greater com- 
forts and at the same time entertained less fear 
of their curtailment. If in the next few years 
labor should become decidedly disturbing it will 
be because it is not alert and grateful, and the 
investment of many millions in employe welfare 
will have come to naught. 





Wages and Production 


HEN the American federation of labor, 

W at its annual convention at Atlantic City 

last week, declared in favor of higher 
wages and shorter hours as production grows, 
nothing was said about certain basic economic 
principles which are directly involved. 

It safely can be said that the race as a whole 
has passed forever the dawn-to-dusk day of labor 
which was necessary when man had to satisfy his 
needs by primitive methods. On the other hand 
human kind never can be wholly emancipated 
from the burden of producing and earning its own 
living by the sweat of its brow. 

The tendency toward shortening of the working 
period is well defined. As new methods are de- 
veloped and man is enabled to perform a larger 
amount of work in less time, however, nobody 
should forget the fact that the greater the volume 
of production the more goods there are to go 
around, with resulting increased comfort to each 
individual’ The American federation of labor 
would do well to drive home this law of economics 
among its members, and without delay, in order 
to avoid any misunderstandings or misinterpreta- 
tions in connection with the new labor policy. 





Business Outlook Is Favorable 


HE industrial outlook presents a promising 
isos Trade is expanding under an im- 
petus which goes beyond mere seasonal stim- 
ulation. The iron and steel industry with its 
channels of consumption reaching out into every 
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nook and cranny of the industrial structure is 
giving emphatic evidence of an activity that is 
genuine and widespread. Purchasing power is 
good in an extraordinary degree in both urban 
and rural centers, retail trade is breaking records, 
building activities and automobile outputs are un- 
usually large for the season, credit is in ample 
supply, export demand is up to expectations and 
prices generally are steady and stable. In other 
words, the components of prosperity are at hand. 

Fortunately business is not kicking its heels 
into the air and running off into a wild gallop. It 
is leaving the boom thrills to Wall street and to 
Florida. The reins of conservatism still are held 
taut. The result is that there has been no over- 
production and no overstocking of goods. In fact 
there are growing signs that stocks are below nor- 
mal in some lines. The situation looks sound in 
the main. This is not saying that there are no 
flaws in the prospect, for such a condition would 
be impossible in an organism so complex and so 
vast as modern industry. But it does take into 
account the fact that the favorable factors at the 
moment outweigh the unfavorable ones, and serve 
to indicate continued expansion of trade for some 
months to come. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Advises Buying Coal Now 


HE present strike in the anthracite fields is by 
I no means merely a fight for higher wages. The 
wages of the anthracite miners are among the high- 
est paid in industry and their leaders are well aware of 
this fact. Lewis is fighting for complete control of all 
the mines, nonunion as well as union and if he can 
force his present demands on the union operators he 
will have an unanswerable argument to use in persuad- 
ing the nonunion miners to join the United Mine Workers. 
The writer well realizes that the only sure thing about 
the coal market is that it will fool everyone when least 
expected and that in attempting to forecast the coming 
months he is treading on ground that makes Eliza’s ice 
seem by comparison as solid as the Plymouth Rock. 
What storage space a plant possesses should be 
filled to capacity with a maximum of 90 days’ supply 
based on their expected operating time for the next 
few months. A heavier supply than this may prove to 
be an advantageous buy, but in case the unexpected hap- 
pens and a settlement is made prices will drop and the 
plant may find itself snowed under with high priced coal 
for which it has no immediate use, and which could 
be replaced at a much lower figure. It is especially 
desirable this year to avoid last minute buying and the 
plant with heating coal to buy and a place to put it in 
will be doing both itself and other industries a favor 
by filling that space now.—B. L. VERNER, Interstate Iron 
& Steel Co., Chicago. In the Chicago Purchasing Agent, 
October. 
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Describes Pig Iron Pioneering in Virginia 





ing historical sketches 

pertaining to iron and 
steel manufacture that it has 
been IRON TRADE REVIEW’S 
good fortune to publish is the 
article on page 1023, written 
by William W. Hearne, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Hearne who is 
well known in the trade has described the or- 
ganization and operation of the Longdale Fur- 
nace Cod., whose plants in Virginia once were 
among the most important in the industry. It 


On: of the most interest- 





Going Back to Longdale 
; Page 1023 


is a picture of pioneer life, in 
the making of pig iron, when 
the furnace was part of a 
great estate, a reminder of 
baronial days. The ore, the 
limestone and the coal were 
part of the Longdale proper- 
ty; the company owned its 
own railroad, on which the 
cars laden with iron coasted downgrade to the 
main line; and there was a large flume that 
brought a mountain stream to the furnaces. The 
article is entertaining and instructive. 
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Rise in Industrial Building Significant 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


NE of the most significant items in the mass 
of current business reports is found in the 
large gain for industrial building. As 

shown by the Business Trend chart; September 
awards for industrial construction in 27 north- 
eastern states were nearly double those of August 
and more than double those of September, 1924. 
They were the highest for any month since the 
boom period of May, 1923. 


HIS increase appears at a time of seasonal 

decline for construction. General building 
and residential building conformed to the normal 
falling tendency in September. If industrial build- 
ing continues in subsequent months to run against 
the current it will throw interesting light upon 
the problem of the country’s much talked of 
“excess” plant capacity. 


ROM present indications it is possible that 

some substantial portion of this “excess” 
rapidly is becoming obsolete or demand is over- 
taking it. Recently there have been indications 
of the formulation of plans for increasing plant 
capacity in some lines. Broad expansion of busi- 
ness lends plausibility to such reports. 


nile 


URING the war and post war booms indus- 

try was clearly over-extended. The build- 
ing boom of the last three or four years has been 
confined largely to housing, office buildings and 
public structures. Industrial building has aver- 
aged about 25 per cent of its war peaks. Such 
building as was done by industries was chiefly 
devoted to improving productive efficiency. 


HE iron and steel industry is one of those 

popularly supposed to be embarrassed with 
an unwieldly excess of capacity. Authorities in 
the trade, however, have pointed out that much of 
the so-called plant is obsolete for modern prac- 
tice. It is probable that official estimates of the 
country’s ingot capacity soon may be substantial- 
ly reduced. 


NOTHER item of importance is found in the 
September report of foreign trade. This 
shows an upsweep of imports to the highest total 
of any month this year, except for last March. 
The total was the largest for any September since 
1920. Greater volumes of imports reflect bigger 
purchases of raw materials by American manu- 
facturers who anticipate good business ahead. 





The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


One month One year 





Sept., 1925 Ago Ago 1913 
Pig iron output (Daily 

average, tons) ............ 90,862 87,213 68,454 83,900 
Blast furnace index 60 

per cent = norma! ..... 51.6 49.2 42.3 62.8 
Unfilled-orders (tons)... 3,717,297 8,512,800 8,473,780 4,513,000 
Ingot output (Daily 

average, tons) ............ 134,342 131,694 PLEDO: - wavechesmmnuuien 
Dodge Bldg., awards in 

27 states (sq. ft.) ... 72,286,000 77,881,000 48,452,000 31,250,000 
Automobile output ........ *310,000 250,583 DET EOe  . xererrceusian 
Coal output, tons ........ 46,780,000 44,800,000 40,906,000 39,869,000 
Business failures; num- 

UIE -Aiisniiccnnicnaapsiibpniaitiaciaeints 1,465 1,513 1,306 1,336 
Business failures, liabil- 

SIND secanhictsmnpiocsiibdaitosedhtianitn $30,687,319 $37,158,000 $84,296,276 $22,732,000 
Cement production, bbls. 15,939,000 16,419,000 14,519,000 7,704,000 
Cotton consumption, 

A Se 483,266 448,665 435,216 438,218 
Car loadings (weekly 

GVOTRBO) ssrecceresercorccersess. 1,081,800 1,073,000 ARID 3 hasictbcassacess 

*Estimated. 

Foreign Trade 
0 ENS $422,000,000 $379,862,000 $427,459,000 $194,000,000 
ERMPOTES cecevercsecsncceeceseeveeeeenh49,000,000 $8340,000,000 $287,144,000 $149,900,000 
Gold exports .................. $6,784,000 $2,185,690 $4,579,000 5,234,000 
Gold imports .................. $4,097,771 $4,861,736 $6,656,155 5,900,000 
Foreign Exchange 
One One 
Normal Oct. 19 monthago year ago 
STIR “iidlicdscpianhesipsinsindoln $4.86 $4.838% $4.84 4% $4.48 
SII -asitlitpsitbinscccncasdhendibceinn 1$.8¢ 4.41%c 4.78¢ 5.22¢ 
Lira 19.3¢ 4.01¢ 4.09¢ 4.36c 
Marks 23.8¢ 23.8¢ 23.8¢ sais 
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Financial Indicators 


One month One year 


Sept. 1925 ago ago 1928 
25 Industrial stocks .... $171.92 $164.69 $116.92 $58.19 
25 Rail stocks ................ $85.19 $84.65 $69.47 $82.99 
6D BOWED sioceicinens $84.10 $84.55 $80.97 $93.00 
Bank clearings (000 

OUNTEEOE) . cccccserectttictrmtins $40,667,296 $37,897,972 $36,001,648 $13,985,000 
Commercial paper rate 

(N. Y., per cent) .... Aly, 4% 8.18 5.60 
Federal reserve ratio, 

wee -eait ....ascesinwciiin 71.7 73.7 77 ui 
Railroad earnings, Aug..$124,804,665 $99,000,000 $95,706,867 $59,301,000 
Stock sales, N. Y. 

stock exchange ............ $7,102,231 32,865,127 18,149,780 6,924,000 
Bond sales, par value....§238,330,550 $217,720,000 $263,115,800 $41,499,000 

Commodity Prices 
One month One year 
Oct. 1 ago ago 1913 
Bureau of labor statis- 

She TB siccsctcinnntttioeons 159.7 160.4 148.8 100 
Bradstreet’s Index ........ 153.1 152.3 140.6 100 
Economist’s (British).. 162.8 163.7 174 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel).... $1.60 $1.52 $1.56 92c 
Corn, cash (bushel)........ 75¢ 82¢ $1.13 Ble 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $3.15 $3.15 $2.75 $2.50 
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Business Index 


LTHOUGH September brought some sea- 

sonal declines in one of the factors com- 
prising IRON TRADE REVIEW’S Monthly Busi- 
ness Index, the number held its own and 
made a fractional gain, compared with Aug- 
ust. The index stood at 146.6 against 146.4 
in August and 119.8 in September, 1924. 
Gains were registered in September for pig 
iron output, traffic, prices, coal production 
and cotton consumption. There was a small 
seasonal drop for building awards reported 
for the month. 


Building Construction 


HE record of building construction in 

September was remarkable for the con- 
tinued big volume of construction awards 
and for the striking gain of awards for in- 
dustrial building. During the month con- 
tracts awarded in 27 northeastern states to- 
taled 72,286,300 square feet. With the ex- 
ception of August and April of this year, 
this was the highest for any month on rec- 
ord. Industrial awards amounted to 7,- 
678,000 square feet. They were the highest 
since May, 1923. Residential awards dropped. 








MONTHLY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
F. W. Dodge Co. Reports of Awards in 27 States 
In Square Feet 
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Foreign Trade 


MPORTS of merchandise into the United 

States in September rose to the highest 
point of any month of the year except March. 
They were the greatest for any September 
since 1920. The increase in imports was 
largest for that month ever recorded and 
terial by American manufacturers in antici- 
pation of big demand for finished goods. To- 
tal imports were $349,000,000 against $287,- 
000,000 in September, 1924. Exports of 
$422,000,000 compared with $427,000,000 in 
September, 1924. 


Railroad Earnings 


ARNINGS of railroads in August rose 

to exceptional heights. They were the 
the largest for that month ever recorded and 
they were the largest for any month since 
the resumption of private control with the 
exception of October, 1924 at the peak of last 
autumn’s great traffic movement. The net 
income in August was $124,800,000, this 
compared with $99,462,000 in July and $95,- 
415,000 in August, 1924. Big earnings are a 
net reflection of extraordinary volumes of 
traffic which this year stand at new records. 
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Monthly Check Exchange in United States 
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Bank Clearings 


URING recent months, the aggregate of 

bank exchanges in the United States 
has been making new monthly records. Sep- 
tember was no exception. The total for 
that month exceeded any other September 
in previous history. In New York bank 
clearings reflected the activity in the finan- 
cial markets with an increase in clearings of 
13 per cent over September, 1924. Outside 
of New York City, expanding trade, enlarged 
payrolls, also brought an increase of 13 per 
cent. 


Steel Prices 


NDERLYING strength of the price 

structure has been growing more pro- 
nounced recently. Although weakness re- 
mains at some points, in the main, the tend- 
ency of prices now is forward and not back- 
ward. IRON TRADE*REVIEW’S Composite Mar- 
ket Index stands at 42 per cent over the 
1913 average. It is about 3 per cent lower 
than it was at this time one year ago. Ex- 
panding demand, and increasing accumula- 
tion of unfilled orders combine to indicate 
that more profitable levels are ahead. 
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The Market Week 
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Mill Backlogs Are Increasing 


Continued Demand for Finished Steel Spurs Steelworks to Higher Rates of Operation— 
Price Structure Is Stiffening, With New Quotations on Sheets— 
Coke to Higher Levels 


OSITIVE signs of strength are appearing 
P in all divisions of the current iron and steel 


market. Orders for finished steel, particu-, 


larly bars, sheets and tin plate, are exceeding 
the output of the mills in spite of the high rate 
of production. Deliveries on certain products 
have been increased from two or three days, the 
time required several weeks ago, to from six to 
eight weeks. 

This situation has given support to producers 
who were unsatisfied with the quotations result- 
ing from recent price competition and who have 
made sporadic attempts to maintain higher levels. 
Pig iron prices also are stronger, marked ad- 
vances being the rule for first quarter delivery. 
The diversion of coke for domestic use continues 
to be a factor in the market for metallurgical 
fuel and Connellsville furnace and foundry coke 
is advancing almost daily. 

Railroad buying in heavy volume 
; ‘ is indicated by events of the past 
Rail Buying ¢,., days. Expectation that rail- 
Heavy roads entering Chicago will place 
from 500,000 to 600,000 tons of 

rails for 1926 delivery is forecast by recent 
awards and current inquiry. The tonnage of 
these roads already placed totals 412,000 tons. 
The New York Central opened bids Wednesday 
for 205,000 tons. It is expected 155,000 tons will 
be awarded promptly and an option taken for 
the additional 50,000. The Pennsylvania railroad, 
which has announced it will standardize on 130- 
pound rails for its entire system, is tentatively 
in the market for from 100,000 to 200,000 tons. 
With the award of 125 locomotives by the New 
York Central and the placing of 40 by other 
‘roads, interest in the power and rolling stock 
requirements of the railroads is revived. Acti- 
vity in the car market also is more noticeable. 
Orders placed involve approximately 3700 cars, 
the outstanding awards being that of the Illinois 


Central for 1000 automobile cars and that of 
the Central of Georgia for 1000 -box cars. » The 


Missouri Pacific is asking bids for 2750 cars. 
The demand for finished steel is 


being maintained. A Chicago 
mill booked 3500 tons of car 
plates and 9000 tons of plates for 
tank work. About 100,000 tons of 
plates is involved in current freight car inquiries. 
A disposition to advance quotations on plates is 
evident. Structural awards total 25,861 tons, 
which is a marked falling off from the records of 
previous weeks. Automobile sheets have been ad- 
vanced $3 a ton, bringing the quotation on 22- 
gage to 4.40c Pittsburgh. The prices of all 
grades of sheets have stiffened, the minimum 
now being 2.30c for blue annealed, 3.15c for black 
and 4.30c for galvanized. Quotations of 2.40c, 
3.25c and 4.40c, respectively, are being maintained 
by one interest. Steel bars continue the strongest 


of the finished steel products. 
Coke, under the stimulating in- 


fluence of a strong domestic de- 
mand, has advanced to a mini- 
mum of $7.75 for foundry fuel 
and $7.50 for furnace’ grades. 
The rapid increase in the cost of fuel is affecting 
the pig iron situation and furnace operators 
either are taking forward business at sharply 
higher prices or withdrawing quotations for de- 
livery beyond the end of the year. At present 
$19.50 is the valley ‘quotation on iron for the 
remainder of 1925 and first quarter. A majority 
of Buffalo makers now are asking $20, base, for 
current shipment and $21 for first. quarter. The 
General Motors Corp. placed 14,000 tons and the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 20,000 tons. Prices 
of silveries and bessemer ferrosilicon have been 
advanced approximately $1 a ton. 

Operations have increased since last week. The 
United States Steel Corp. is maintaining its steel 


Demand 
Holds Up 


Iron Prices 


High er 
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works at about 80 per cent of ingot capacity. 
This rate also holds true in the Chicago district, 
while in Pittsburgh it is slightly lower with an 
average of 78 per cent. Last week the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in its entirety operated at 76 per cent, 
with certain units operating between 90 and 100. 

Due chiefly to marked increases in sheets and 
to the stiffening of pig iron quotations, IRON 
TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen leading iron 
and steel products has increased to $37.61 as com- 
pared with $37.43, where it has remained sta- 
tionary for two weeks. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
















































Oct. 21. Sept: July Oct. 
19265 1925 1925 1924 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh™........ $21.26 21.01 - 20.76 21.76 
Basic, valley 18.50 18.256 18.00 19.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa............... 20.50 20.50 21.25 20.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburg «- 20.76 20.51 20.26 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................ wis 34.68 21.10 20.30 20.50 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ....... 19.00 18.50° 18.00 17.50 
“Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ........... 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ......cccccccrsreee 23.00 23.00 238.00 24.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila............ 22.26 21.86 21.26 21.36 
Malleable, valley 19.00 18.75 18.50 19.50 
Malleable, Chicago 21.50 21.10 20.30 20.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ......... 29.04 29.04 2904 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh........ 20.26 19.86 19.76 20.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ......... 119.79 119.79 113.79 104.79 
“1.75 to 2.25 silicon. "2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS .......cccceeceeees 7.50 8.45 2.80 3.00 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS  ......cccsccceee 7.75 4.20 8.75 4.00 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open hearth, Youngstown.... 33.50 34.25 33.80 36.65 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 35.00 , 35.00 35 00 37.20 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ............. 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.60 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 © 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.00 1.95 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.27 2.27 2.32 2.32 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 2.17 2.12 2.17 2.18 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill 1.90 1.90 1.95 2.10 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.17 2.17 2.22 2.12 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.90 1.80 
Tank plates, Philadelphia.............:.......0 2.02 2.07 2.22 1.92 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Sheets, black, No. 28 Pittsburgh........ 8.15 3.15 8.15 3.40 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh.... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.60 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.30 4.20 4.20 4.60 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ............. 8.35 3.35 3.35 3.75 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago ......... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.85 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago... 4.45 4.45 4.40 4.75 
Wire nails, Pitteburgh ..cc.c.c.ccccessceceees - 2.65 2.65 2.70 2.75 
Wire nails, Chicago 2.70 2.70 2.80 2.90 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............ 18.00 19.00 17.20 18.40 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa ae A UBO 17.25 16.00 17.20 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 16.25 16.45 15.35 16.25 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa............ ve AB BS 18.25 18.25 18.75 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .......cccccccsceccerees 16.50 17.05 15.90 15.95 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ..........cccses 18.75 19.00 17.45 17.20 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Stee] Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Stee] Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week (Oct. 21, 1925) .0.0.......cc.cccccccses.-s $37.61 
Ag: TR RI Wcitiecth etnies cocacgn tssnsecseseines 37.43 
One month ago (September, 1925).............cccccccccccsceeees 37.35 
Three months ago (July, 1925)..........ccccccsscscssssssessseresees 37.45 
One year ago (October, 1924).........ccccccccscccsccccessecseeere 38.65 
Ten years ago (October, 1915)........cccccccsesecssssccsseseesseee 26.19 
Twelve years ago (October, 1913).........ccccccccccscsscseceeees 24.91 


of Market Section 
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Late News Flashes 


To Eliminate 4000 Shovel Sizes 
Atlantic City, Oct. 20.—Ctnference of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers and users of 
metal shovels and officials of the simplified prac- 
tice division meeting here voted to eliminate 
more than 4000 sizes and finishes and varieties, 
the program becoming effective May 1. 





Fabricated Structural Sales Heavier 
Washington, Oct. 20.—September fabricated 
structural sales were at 80 per cent of capacity, 
total bookings by 173 companies being 192,269 
tons. August.sales were at 79 per cent of capac- 
ity based on 188,706 tons bookings by 186 com- 
panies. 





Plate Bookings Drop in September 


Washington, Oct. 20.—Fabricated steel plate 
bookings in September totaled 23,895 tons, or 35 
per cent of capacity compared to 26,210 tons or 
39 per cent in August, according to data just 
released by the department of commerce. Oil 
storage tank bookings gained in September. 





Valley Steel Sales Rate High 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 20—Operation: of the 
Youngstown district steel plants is maintained at 
85 per cent capacity. Orders to Oct. 15 are re- 
ported by independent sales executives at 20 to 
30 per cent above the corresponding period of 
September. Shipments are also higher than for 
the first half of September. Backlogs in most 
lines are gaining rapidly. 

Independents’ steel ingot output is about 80 
per cent and the Steel corporation about 89 per 
cent. Sheet mill operations are unchanged with 
119 of the 127 independent mills under power. Tin 
plate mills are at practical capacity. The aver- . 
age of finished steel output is about 87 per cent. 





Sheet Shipments Show Increase 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Data compiled by the 
National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers show September sales of: sheets 
286,029 tons or 89.6 per cent, production 295,- 
810 tons or 92.7 per cent and shipments 262,050 
tons:or 82.1 per cent. Unfilled tonnage Oct. 1 
was 497,698 tons or 160.3 per cent of capacity. 
Finished stock awaiting shipment was 84,211 
tons or 26.4 per cent, stock unsold 36,587 tons 
or 11.5 per cent. The total number of hot mills 
in this country now is 708 having a capacity of 
426,300 tons. The percentage of capacity to 
which the foregoing figures are related is 74.9 
per cent. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, 
Semifinished ecciuia’ 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch, base 
Pitteburgh, open hearth ......... $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer .... we 85.00 
Youngstown sau 
Philadelphia __...... 
Chicago 






= 32.50 
----39,30 to 39.80 
35.00 





Forging, Pittsburwh 2... 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia .............. 44.39 to 44.80 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh Soi ‘ 35.00 
I ssiinistumateasiievvabiinsas 33.50 
SLABS 
SPUNOUIIIOTEDS  cccsonsjuneineneystantiencestilinabde $35.00 
UTES cesiscihensnsosconennsstacd pied 32.50 
WIRE RODS 
\%-inch and finer 
TT LA es NNT $45.00 
PIII - - aiccissnnuciiceleiiiindinipslanionseiupirys 45.00 
Chicago _....... 47.00 





Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over 
%-inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid 
wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.29 to 
0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.65; $7.50 for 0.56 
to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 

Ss 








KELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh ......... 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, ‘Pittsburgh .... 1.90c 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh 1.90c to 2.00¢ 
PPRIUDUNIND 2 Mictccscinctetisticensnnsticawees 2.07e¢ to 2.32¢ 
New York 2.14¢ to 2.340 
ES RRR <a ND 2.10¢ 
Cleveland —arevecervececsscsessecsecsssesesereee 2.090 to 2.190 
Birmingham 2.05c to 2.15c 





Steel Plates 








Pittsburgh 1.80c to 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia 1.92c to 2.12¢ 
New York 1.94c to 2.14¢ 
RUPIIDEN -- cadadiiesisssh ceicensceniiciadibatbengeisinss 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 1.99¢ to 2.09¢ 
SERINE vacivicssndsciststnditacorestievin 1.90¢ to 2.05c 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ............ 2.00¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.15c to 2.25c¢ 


Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15c to 2.25c¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel .. 2.22¢ to 2.82c 
New York, soft steel ......... 2.24c to 2.34c 
Chicago. soft steel ........ sh 2.10¢ 
Cleveland. soft steel ........ 


ome 2.19¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel ... . 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 





San Francisco, soft steel 2.60¢ 
Pittsburch, refined iron ........ 8.00¢ to 4.50¢ 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00¢ 


Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 


Chicago, rail steel sees 2.000 to 2.100 
es. Re II ataiceseccdstnnetaccocd 1.90¢ to 2.0%¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron ..., 2.12c to 2.22c 
New York, common iron ...... 2.14c to 2.24¢ 
Chicago, common iron ...... 1.90¢ 


Hoops, Bands, ‘Strips 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 


and under ... ndhisiligindanioiian 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, "6 inches 
RRNA; SEUNEIIIE © covnnsnevsnescsivetaiennenia 2.50¢ 


Hot rolled strip steel. Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality ... 2.30¢ to 2.50c 
Het rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.55c¢ to 2.65c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.50. 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.60¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 8.T5¢ 

Worcester. Mass.. Chicago .... 4.15¢ 


Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel dars, 

drawn or rolled Pittsburgh, 

Chicago, carloads  ...........0+ 2.40¢ 
BaOR - CRIMI siccsicesceteccicesscnistacces 2.65¢ 
Stee] shaft's turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago .... 40c 

Screw stock base Cleveland $1 ae, 
and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicaro 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 
Pittsburgh or Chicago 
S. A. EB. Series— 
2200 (8% per cert nickel .... 4.60¢ 
8100 (Nickel chromium) 8 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ........ 4. 
6100 (Chrome vanad. epring) 3 
9250 (Silico mang. spring)... 3. 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mills 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis ........ 24.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mill........ 1.60c¢ to 1.70c 
Angle bars, Chicago base ........ 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh... 2.80¢ 


Spikes, small railroad, 7-16 
inch and smaller, Pitts.... 2.90¢ to 3.00c 


Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ........ 2.90¢ to 3.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard. 3.90c to 4.15c 
Track bolts, Chicago — ......-c+ 3.90 to 4.15¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ............. 2.35¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago  ............00 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.c.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 








PE MAURIE... sieptensnrsgninaiicensaiddnitorsens 2.65¢ 
Galv’d nails smaller than i- 

inch 4.90c, 
Gaiv'd nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
Ammepmled Wire  cesccseerserersersereees 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ................ 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ......... 8.35¢ 
Polished staples  ............csrsers 8.10¢ 
Galvanized staples  ............. 3.35¢ 


Coated nails, count keg . 1.80¢ to 1.85¢ 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.08 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IH., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., 
$3 higher. 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base ........... 3.15¢ to 3.25¢ 
No. 28, Philadelphia. delivered 3.47c to 3.52¢ 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.30¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered .... 8.35¢ 
TIN MILL, es 
No. 28, Pittsburgh ................... 3.15¢ to 3.25c 
No. 28, Gary bas .n.ccececcccsccssees 3.35¢ to 3.40¢ 


GALVANIZED 


_No. 28, Pittsburgh base ........ 4.30c to 4.40¢ 


No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.62¢ 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.40c to 4.50¢ 
No, 28, Chicago, delivered ........ 4.45c to 4.55¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh base ........ 2.30¢ to 2.40¢ 
No. 10. Philadelnh‘a. delivered 2.62¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.40¢ 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered ...... 2.45¢ 
AUTOMORILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh base ....... 4.40¢ 


Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsbureh 
Tin plate, coke base ............ $5.50 
Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 

Black Galv. 

1 to. 8-inch. butt steel ............ 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ....... 80 13 

Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 

2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 

delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher. 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carlead Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 83, to BHI Ch  eecccccccccrcernseeee 88% 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 4%-inch ........ 6 
Seamless hot rolled, 8% to 8%-inch 46 off 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.30¢ 
Cut nails, f.o.b. mills ............ 2.90¢ 

Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 


Class B Pipe 
FPour-inch, Chicago ........css $53.20 to 54.20 
Six-inch and over. Chicago .... 49.20 to 50.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ........... 46.00 to 47.00 
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CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


3ix-inch and over, Birmingham 42.00 to 43.00 
Four-inch, New York. ............. 56.50 to 57.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings. Birmingham, base..$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 8-inch, plus $20; gas pipe 
fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
...$4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon. tap- 











POM OF DIDDR. sicerisecrccscsscececrcovess $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and larger .......... 


75, 10 and 5 off 

Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 

80, 10 and 5 off 

Cold finished S. A. E.  semifinished 
54-inch and Jarger ........75, 10, 10 and 5 off 

Cold finish S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller..80, 10, 10 and 5 off 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 








(% x 6”, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread ..........scceece 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) .......,........ 50 and 10 off 


Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
% x 4”, hot pressed nuts) 

Rolled” treme eccksccccsccscccssases 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ......... 50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 

a Bere ean 45, 10 and 5 off 
Lag screws ....... ..60, 10 and 10 off 

Plow bolts Nos. 3 “and 7 heads.........00 
50 and 10 off 
All other standard heads  ........cccccccsee 
sijtlscctisisomibita 50 and 10 off plus 20 per cent 
*Flat and round head stove bolts........ 
80, 10 and 5 off 
Tap bolts 80 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts ......... 
45, 10 and 5 off 
TORN MOTOR sascccoteetmnnniinounnssind 50, 10 and 1t0 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
"Stove bolts 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% in 



























































hulk 
Tire bolts 60 and 6 off 
measles x CASTELLATED AND 
LOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, f. "4 b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 
S.A.E. U.S.S 
Castellated Slotted 
A 4.40 $ 4.40 
5/16 5.15 5.15 
8G 6.20 6.60 
7/16 7.90 9.00 
% 10.10 10.50 
9/16 13.80 14.20 
By, 17.00 17.30 
% 23.50 24.00 
% 36.00 86.00 
1 55.50 58.00 
1% 89.00 89.00 
14% 126.90 131.00 
1% 183.50 183.50 
210.00 210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 














Milled 80, 10 and 6 off 
Upset 80, 10, 10 and & off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 10 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland ......... 2.40c to 2.50¢ 


Structural rivets, carloads, Chi- 





cago 2.60¢ 
**Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland....70, 10 and & off 
**Rivets, 7/16-in. and smalier 

SSIES: sdiniibneteniossoncniseojsans 70. 10 and 6 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Wrought cl, Chi. dist... $6.30 to $6.40 off 
Wrought. c.l., Pitts. diet................6.25 off 
Lock washers f.0.b. factOry .......c00000-85 Off 
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Market Is Active and Stronger, as Coke 
Prices Mount—Some Furnaces to Bank— 
Shipments Heavy and Stocks Low 








M 


and consumer’s’ yards. 


ITTSBURGH, Oct. 20—A _ di- 
P vse of orders among three 

or four producers for first quar- 

ter No. 2 and No. 2X foundry 
iron for two plants of a large sani- 
tarv manufacti'rer was by tar wus 
week’s outstanding feature. It is un- 
derstood approximately 20,000 tons 
was bought, some at $19, base, and 
the remainder at $19.50. Shipments 
may start in this quarter at a point 
where last half contracts expire. A 
portion of the tonnage was on a 
reciprocal basis and this may ex- 
plain the low figures since the iron 
market is firming up particularly for 
last quarter. Blast furnaces already are 
levine plans for banking durn» the 
greater part of the first quarter be- 
cause the pig iron market is unable 
to support present fuel figures. Small 
sales of foundry iron are noted for 
shipment in this quarter at $19 and 
$19.50, base. A few small producers 
sold a limited tonnage (ffor first 
quarter at $19.50 and $20, base. One 
or two makers’ discouraging com- 
mitments are quoting $26, base for 
this quarter and refusing to name 
a figure for next quarter. The 
Hockensmith Wheel & Iron Car Co. 
is understood to have closed with an 
eastern Pennsylvania steelworks for 
300 tons of car wheel iron, around 
$19, furnace. The Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill Co. is in the market for the 
first quarter, for a small tonnage 
of foundry iron, and a larger ton- 
nage of bessemer. One user closed 
100 tons of bessemer for first quarter 
at $20.50, valley. This quarter’s price 
still is $19.50. One car company 
bought two carloads of malleable at 
$19, valley. Other sellers are quoting 
$19.50. Low phosphorus orders are 
small at $27 and $27.50, valley. 

M. A. Hanna Co. and Sharpsville 
Furnace Co. raised No. 2 foundry, 
valley, to $20, both prompt and first 
quarter delivery. 


Boston, Oct. 20.—While inquiry for 
first quarter has improved, there is a 
lull in buying. Prices of foreign iron 
are unchanged but Pennsylvania mak- 
ers are adhering more rigidly to full 
differentials. Inquiry includes 1000 
tons for a Vermont consumer and 1500 
tons for a Connecticut consumer for 
first quarter. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 20.—Eastern fur- 
naces have withdrawn as pig iron 
sellers beyond this year, because of 


OUNTING coke prices are increasing the 
strength of pig iron, adding to factors of 
heavy shipments and low stocks at furnaces 
While some sellers refuse 
to quote for first. quarter, there has been a clearer 
definition of the situation with others, 
present $19.50 represents the valley market on re- 
quirements for the remainder of this year and 


first quarter, 


and at tons. 


the coke situation. Plans call for 
blowing out at least one eastern fur- 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross tons 























Bessemer, valley $19.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh  .......cccsscssers = 21.26 
Bathe, COIR scenes -gersccabecscqpenenntiiveprecet 18.50 
Basic, Pittsburgh  .ccccccccooccrscsssseseoee 20.26 
Basic, Buffalo 18.50 to 19.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa.  cccccocesses 20.50 to 21.00 
Malleable, valley 19.00 to 19.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .... we 20.76 to 21.26 
Malleable, Cleveland 26.00 
Malleable, Chicago 21.50 
Malleable Buffalo 19.00 
Malleable, del., = 22.26 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.......... 22.76 to 23.26 
No. 1X, Buffalo 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago .............. 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley  .........ccscccses 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ....... 20.76 to 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo.............0000 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago «000 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City.......... 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur. .....0 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. .... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila. ........ 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater... 22.39 
No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila........ 22.26 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater...... 22.89 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 24.65 to 25.65 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur........ 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston........ 23.91 to 24.41 


Continental foundry f.0.b. Boston.. 21.60 to 22.00 
India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 
ered cars Boston 21.50 to 22.00 


eee reesccsesceceroncoeerees 













No.2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati .......... 23.05 to 24.05 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham .......... 19.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati  .......... 23.05 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia. ...... 25.01 to 26.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ........... 25.01 to 26.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago (barge 

and rail( 23.18 to 23.68 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail and 

water) cane 25.91 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland. ........... 25.01 to 26.01 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis.............. 25.17 to 25.67 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ......... 22.60 to 23.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. ......ccccses 27.67 to 28.67 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City .... 28.04 to 29.04 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ~» 28.42 to 29.42 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. ........ « 21.00 to 21.60 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts = 20.26 
Low phos,, standard, valley waters t - 


Low phos., standard, Phila. .......... t 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace ........ 23.50 to 24.50 
*Low phos., English 24.01 
30.00 to 32.00 

29.04 


Charcoal, BirminZhamM  ......cccccesseeee 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago 

Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $24.50 to $25.50; 6 per cent $25.50 to 
£26.50; 7 per cent $26.50 to $27.50; 8 per cent 
$27.50 to $28.50; 9 per cent $29.00 to $30.00; 
10 per cent $31.00 to $382.00; 11 per cent 
$33.00 to $34.00; 12 per cent $35.00 to $36.00; 
13 per cent $37.00 to $38.00; and 14 per cent 
$39.00 to $40.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $33.50 to $34.50; 11 per 
cent $35.00 to $36.00; 12 per cent $37.00 to 
$38:00; 13 per cent $39.00 to $40.00; 14 per 
cent $41.00 to $42.00; 15 per cent $43.50 to 
$44.50; 16 per cent $46.00 to $47.00; 17 per 
cent $48.50 to $49.50. 





*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
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The majority of Buffalo makers now 
quote $20, base, for current shipments, and $21 
for first quarter. 
tons, and the General Motors Corp. placed 14,000 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. has closed for 20,00) 
Sales by interests represented at Cleveland 
during the week totaled 55,000 tons. 
and bessemer ferrosilicons have 


The market is. active. ' Te 


Silveries 
been advanced. 


nace because the sale of coke for do- 
mestic fuel is more profitable. For 
the same reason another furnace slat- 
ed to be blown in will not be lighted. 
_ A large consumer who almost never 
inquires for pig iron now is canvass- 
ing producers to see if they have pig 
iron to sell. Fully 10,000 tons of 
foreign iron was sold here in the 
past week. Two large pipemakers 
bought several thousand tons each, 
Foreign iron now seems to be $21 
duty paid, tidewater, plus silicon dif- 
ferentials. Eastern Pennsylvania 
foundry iron still is $21, base furnace. 
One thousand tons of English low 
phosphorus iron was sold for ship- 
ment to the West. This grade now 
is $23.50 to $24, duty paid. Substan- 
tial sales of Alabama iron in Vir- 
ginia are noted; at $20, base Birming- 
ham. The Thomas furnace, Milwau- 
kee, and the Cranberry furnace, in 
Tennessee, are being prepared to re- 
sume production on copper free, low 
phosphorus iron. 


The J. L. Mott Iron Works, Tren- 
ton, N. J. is inquiring for 800 tons 
of No. 2 plain. 


New York, Oct. 20.—Furnaces gen- 
erally hesitate to offer iron due to 
the coke situation. About 10,000 tons 
was sold here in the past week, of 
which considerable was foreign iron. 
The Singer Mfg. Co. wants 1500 tons 
this year. The Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. wants a small ton- 
nage. 


Cleveland, Oct. 20.—Furnace inter- 
ests characterize the pig iron situa- 
tion today as the healthiest in two 
years. With shipments attaining new 
high records, the melt increasing, in- 
ventories at producers’ and consu- 
mers’ yards at a low point, and 
fuel tightening, the market is stead- 
ily gaining strength. Sales by the 
furnace interests represented here 
during the weck totaled 55,000 tons, 
mainly for first quarter. Not all 
sellers are committed on first quar- 
ter prices; one of them refuses to 
consider inquiries for that period. 
Others in the last few days have 
advanced their prices 50 cents for 
the last quarter, bringing them up 
to the levels quoted for the first. On 
this basis $19.50 valley, base, now 
is the prevailing figure; and $19 to 
$19.50 represents the Buffalo market. 
One merchant interest took 1200 tons 
cf malleable at $19.50, Buffalo, for 
first quarter. The lake furnace price 
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is $21, although a sale of 1000 tons 
wus taken at $22, base furnace. The 
local market is less active than that 
west of here, and prices are wn- 
changed at $19.50, base furnace for 
outside delivery, and $20, for deliv- 
ery in the Cleveland area, for fourth 
quarter. A Cleveland company re- 
fused quotations on inquiries for the 
first quarter amounting to around 70,- 
000 tons. The Link-Belt Co. closed 
for 4000 tons for its Indianapolis 
plant, and the American Radiator Co. 
this week placed about 4500 tons for 
Springfield, O., bringing its total 
placed in the last two weeks around 
55,000 tons. The General Motors 
Corp. has closed for 14,000 additional 
for fourth quarter. A Jackson county 
maker of silveries has raised its fourth 
quarter price on silveries and besse- 
mer ferrosilicon $1; 10 per cent sil- 
veries now being $32. For the first 
quarter $1 additional to this is quot- 
ed, or $34 a ton for 10 per cent 
silveries. 

Baffalo, Oct. 20.—Pig iron demand 
and sales have increased in this dis- 
trict. Current inquiry is over 35090 
tons. Last week’s sales were 25,000 
tons. Some sellers have established a 
$20 for fourth quarter and first 
quarter. 

(Concluded on Page 1061) 





Ferroalloys 





Market Is Quieter—Specifications 
Heavy—Prices Steady 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Orders for 
ferromanganese are on a lower scale, 
although one domestic maker reports 
the receipt of several for 50 or 100 
tons each. In each case, the $115 
seaboard base figure, applied. As yet, 
no inclination is noted on the part of 
customers to contract fur any part of 
next year’s requirements, but in the 
meantime specifications against this 
quarter’s contracts are heavy. In 
fact, some already have run out. This 
also is true of spiegeleisen, some cus- 
tomers having specified up to the 


Pee ! nent l wit 


Ferroalloy Prices 


+Ferromanganese 78 to 8&2 per 


cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resale ..................... $115.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts 

UII 5.4) isn coussshianiccbdemedanmecundeencie’ 119.79 
Spiegele‘sen 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace or t'dewater 33.00 
Ferros‘licon, 50 per cent con- 

tract freight allowed.................... 85.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents 

per pound contained _................ 1.05 to 1.10 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered ......... 11.50 


Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, ac- 


cording to analysis ................. 3.25 to 3.90 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 
prodncer’s plant, net ton ........ 200.00 


Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton. carload. 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

QOS: < DOMIBROTUE | ~ tetsterienertinioenrices 91.00 
Ferrophesphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload. 28 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 


QOUE wmieber ind) — cenrasccrrercccescoseerseers 122.50 
tDuty paid 
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maximum amount of the tonnage in- 
volved, shipments to be completed this 
month. It is expected therefore, that 
additional buying will have to be done 
for November-December needs, pro- 
viding present consuming rates con- 
tinue. Prices continue unchanged at 
$32 to $33 on small lots. The lead- 
ing spiegeleisen producer has taken 
but one contract for first half of next 
year for a fairly large tonnage. One 
or two inquiries are out for single 
carloads of 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 
and two or three for small lots of 
ferrochrome. Quotations are un- 
changed. The buyer of ferrotungsten 
recently in the market still is post- 
poning purchases, being disinclined 
to pay the 1.15¢ figure. 


New York, Oct. 20.—Special ferro- 
alloys are unchanged, with shipments 
active and prices firm. On ferro- 
tungsten a variety of prices is heard, 
some metal being offered out of stock 


as low as $1.05 a pound contained, 
while it is said domestic producers 
have sold as high as $1.15. Tungsten 
ore has sold between $11.50 and $12 
a short ton unit, while other ores are 
unchanged. 


More buying of ferromanganese is 
noted. The Standard Steel . Works 
bought several hundred tons, and the 
American Locomotive Co. 100 tons. 
New inquiry today is for 600 tons. 
Slight concessions, around $1, have 
been allowed recently, but indications 
are that $115, duty paid, now is firm. 
A substantial tonnage of speigeleisen 
has been sold. The price is $33, fur- 
nace, for 20 per cent, subject to cuon- 
cessions on larger tonnages. 


Chicago, Oct. 20—A few carload 
sales of ferromanganese have been 
made in this district on the basis of 
$115, seaboard. Spiegeleisen is in- 
active but unchanged at $33, domestic 
furnace. 





Coke 


Prices Continue to Advance As 
Fuel is Sought for Domestic— 
Furnace Grade $7.50 to $8 


—_—— 











REATER efforts on the part of buyers to obtain coke as a 
substitute for anthracite continue to send up prices of 


standard furnace and foundry grades in the Connellsville 


district, and at by-product plants. 


Standard beehive furnace coke 


is quotable at $7.50 to $8, while the foundry grade is held at 
$7.75 to $8.25. Foundry inquiry is better. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Eastern and 
northwestern buyers are still clam- 
orine for availahle Conn"Iavitie 
beehive coke as coal stocks dwindle. 
By successive bids, brokers have 
forced the standard furnace market 
up to $8 although $9 is the highest 
figure heard of so far on crushed 
sizes. During the past 24 hours 
sales have been made all the way 
from $7.50 to $8. As a matter of 
policy, one oven operator sold a 
small tonnage to a blast furnace at 
below the going market level. In- 
quiry for foundry coke is improving 
al though some users, more sanguine 
in the expectation of a price reaction, 
are not buying far ahead. Several 
sales for prompt shipment at $7.75 
to $825 are noted. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Oct. 
10 was 129,080 tons, compared with 
125.480 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 


New York, Oct. 20.—It is difficult 
to obtain foundry coke offers, due to 
great demand for domestic fuel. One 
foundryman was able to buy a few 
carloads at $6.25, Connellsville, which 
is considered low in view of sales for 
domestic purposes at $7 to $9, Con- 
nellsville. The northern New Jersey 
by-product interest continues’ to 
quote $10.91, delivered at Newark and 
other northern New Jersey points, for 
foundry coke. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 20.—Coke prices 





have advanced as a result of the 
recent heavy movement. Producers of 
Wise county fuel are asking $4.50 to 
$5, ovens, for the furnace grade and 
$5 to $6 for foundry. The Ashland 
By-Product coke Co., has announced 
its price schedule on domestic coke for 
November shipment as follows: Egg 
and walnut $6, ovens and No. 2 nut 
$5. While this company has _ not 
fixed its price on the foundry grade, 
it will be 50 cents a ton above the 
prevailing market level. 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 19.—Better 
demand for coke is noted at advanced 
prices. Foundry fuel now is selling at 
$5 to $5.50. Output is being  in- 
creased. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. this week will have its new by- 
product coke plant in operation. 
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Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 


Prices per net ton 


Connellsville, foundry .....cccccccccccceseece 7.75 to 8.25 
Connellsville, furnace .........ccccccecessee 7.50 to 8.00 
New River foundry  .o.ccccc.ccccccscscscece 7.50 
Wise county furnace ...cccccccccccccscesceece 4.50 to 5.00 
W'se county foundry  .......ccscsscseeees 5.00 to 6.00 
Alabama fOUNATY  occcccccccccccccccscosccese 5.00 to 5.50 
Alabama furnace  .........cccccccssccssscessceees 4.50 to 5.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.: del........ $10.91 
Foundry, Chicago, ovensS................ 10.25 
Foundry, New England, del. ........ 12.00 


POUNGLY, TE. TsCie vosciccocsccssccscssevccrvce 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill . 
Foundry, Birmingham _.............. 
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Plates 


Market Is Slightly More Active 
and Firmer—Mills Seeking $2 
Advance 











LATEMAKERS are showing a disposition to quote higher fig- 
ures, some wanting an advance of $2 a ton, but the general 
market remains quotable at 1.80c, Pittsburgh, and 2.10c, Chi- 


cago. 
of plates. 


Pending tank work at Chicago requires around 20,000 tons 
Close to 100,000 tons of steel, largely plates, are in- 


volved in Chicago car negotiations. 
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Chicago, Oct. 20.—From 15,000 to 
20,000 tons of tankage for the south- 
western oil fields is current. Many 
wildcat wells are coming in strong. 
Chicago district tank makers are bet- 
ter booked on small than large tanks. 
The leading maker booked about 3500 
tons of car steel last week but close 
to 100,000 tons is involved in current 
ear inquiry. This interest also booked 
9000 tons for tank work. A _ gas 
holder at Buffalo calls for 5000 tons. 
Plates are quoted at 2.10c, Chicago. 


Boston, Oct. 20.—The plate market 
has softened. Sales at 1.70c, Pitts- 
burgh, are being made. The total 
tonnage represented is small. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 20.—Plate book- 
ings are replacing shipments, mostly 
in small orders for prompt shipment. 
Several desirable lots have sold at 
1.60c, Pittsburgh. The usual range 
is 1.70c to 1.80c. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Increased con- 
fidence is noted among plate buyers. 
Most of the orders coming to the 
mills, however, are miscellaneous in 
character. Everything excent boiler 
plates is represented and mill sched- 
ules are advancing somewhat. Rail- 
road cars and railroad car renair or- 
ders are furnishing considerable ton- 
nage. One-half of 6000 cars are to be 
repaired for the Pennsylvania railroad 
by the Ralston Steel Car Co.. and 1000 
each will be fixed up bv Greenville, 
Buffalo and Youngstown steel car com- 
An effort is under way to 


panies. 
obtain more money for plates, the 
claim being made that 1.80c is too 


low. but as yet 1.90c is not entirely 
representative and the market is qpot- 
ed at 1.80c to 1.90c. 

Cleveland, Oct. 20.—More of a tone 
of streneth is apparent in the market 
due to the continuing run of tonnage 
but this has not gone to the point 
of price advances. The mills in- 
dicate they wonld like to get quotations 
uv $2 but 1.80c, Pittsburgh or 1.99c, 
Cleveland still remains the going fig- 
ure on both smell and larger orders. 
Buvers are closing for larger quan- 
tities and with less hesitation. An 
incuiry for 1800 tons of Standard Oil 
still work remains unclosed. About 
500 tons is pending for the Denver & 
Rio Grande. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 20.—Louisville & 
Nashville railroad is in the market 
for 780 tons of plates and sheets 
which represent its fourth quarter 
requirements. 


New York, Oct. 20.—The contract 
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the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. booked for the Oak- 
land, Calif., pipe line involves 31,000 
tons of plates, placed with the Carne- 
gie Steel Co. The remainder, about 
45,000 tons still is pending. New 
York city is taking bids on a ferry- 
boat involving 65 tons of plates. Plate 
prices are soft, sales bringing 2.60c 
to 2.80c, Pittsburgh, with less named 
in special instances. 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 








100 tons, 
to Steel Tank & Pipe Co. 

100 tons, Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., shipment 
to Philippines, to eastern producer. 


pipe for Port of Portland, Oreg., 


150 tons for Southern Pacific Equipment Co., 
San Francisco, to an eastern mill. 

750 tons, six barges for the Allegheny River 
Sand Co., Pittsburgh, to the Midland Barge 
Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








5000 tons, gasholder at Buffalo; bids being 
taken. 
3500 to 4000 tons, pipe line, Medorf, Oreg.; 


bonds voted. 

3000 tons, penstock for Feather River Power 
Co., California; bids being rece ved. 

100 tons, tank work for the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, at Newark, N. J.; 
pending. 

100 tons, 27-inch pipe for Port of Portland, 
Ore.; bids opened. 

1500 tons, penstock for San Joaquin Light & 
Power Co., Fresno, Calif.; bids in Nov. 1. 


Mine Syndicate Formed 


Cleveland, Oct. 20.— Negotiations 
still are in progress in regard to the 
purchase of the Susquehanna iron ore 
mine of the Rogers, Brown Iron Co., 
as related in the Oct. 15 issue of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW. The only defi- 
nite detail that can be added at 
this time is that the syndicate pro- 
posing to take over the mine is com- 
posed of the M. A. Hanna Co., 
Inland Steel Co., and Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. Formation of this or- 
ganization is fairly complete, and 
matters pertaining to the purchase 
are progressine. 








Se 





Market More Active—Valley 
Mills Book Slabs at $33, and 
Billets at $32.50 











SSS 


$33.50, Youngstown, while round 


tonnages of slabs have 


A DDITIONAL contracts for sheet bars have been closed at 


been taken at $33, Youngstown. 
Pittsburgh makers continue to hold 


offered at $32.50, Youngstown. 


Standard billets are being 


all three grades at $35, Pittsburgh. The market is more active than 


in recent weeks. 


Specifications are heavier. 
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Youngstown, O., Oct. 20.—With 
practically all sheetmakers covered 
for their last quarter’s supply of 


sheet bars, producers are turning their 
attention to filling commitments. Con- 
tracts recently were closed at $33.50, 
Youngstown. This figure continues 
to apply on inquiry but the sources 
of supply have simmered down to one 
producer. No inquiry for billets and 
slabs is up for quotation. A week 
ago a round tonnage of slabs was ne- 
gotiated at slightly below $33 Youngs- 
town. On 100 tons or more of slabs 
or 4x4-inch billets, consumers will 
have no difficulty in getting tonnage 
in transit at a price of $32.50 Youngs- 
town. 

Cleveland, Oct. 20.—Demand for 
sheet bars, billets and slabs is strong. 
The leading producer here reports 
receiving specifications in excess of 
producing capacity. This maker con- 
tinues to quote $35, Cleveland or 


Youngstown, on all three grades. Sales 
by valley mills are being closed 
at $33.50, valley, on sheet bars, billets 
and slabs. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 20—Open market 
demand for semifinished material is 
limited. Most all users are under con- 
tract and specifications are improv- 
ing. No quotations are uncovered 
here on sheet bars, billets and slabs 
less than $35. No new sheet bar nego- 
tiations have been opened up and only 
a few inquiries for billets hove ap- 
peared. One maker named $36.50 or 
$35 plus the $1.50 differential for 
small billets. Forging billet business 
is good, with orders fairly plentiful 
at $40, Pittsburgh, in lots of 50 to 
100 tons or slightly more at a time. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 20.—The Penn- 
sylvania railroad has placed several 
hundred tons of billets. Otherwise 
billet sales are small and prices are 
unchanged. 
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Corrected to Tuesday Noun. Gross Tons Delivered to Cons— cr 
Ww ‘ a WROUGHT PIPE STEEL CAR AXLES 
Steel orks Ser P Boston (dealers)  cccccissscsssesseseseces 11.50 to 12.00 Birmingham ~ 18.00 to 20.00 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL Buttalo . coed - 10.00 Ww 10.00 Boston (shipping point) ....... 17.50 to 18.00 
Birmingham 13.00 to 14.00 Easvern f ennsylvania. .... 16.50 to 17.00 Ruffalo 20.00 to 20.50 
Boston (dealers) 11.50 to 12.50 New York ~(dealers) A2.50 to 13.00 : Chicago 19.00 to 19.50 
Bufialo a ae Is.2o w 1.00 YARD WROUGH peegeee 17.50 to 17.75 
CPL. ceerceressosenecoovessesscencenstinnte 16.00 to 16.25 Boston teak to 12.50 Eastern’ Pennsylvania i 24.00 to 25.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) -- 14.0000 14.60 astern Pennsylvania cece 17.00 t0 17.560 Pittsburgh — ...ccscecccrseeseeeees « 22.00 to 22.50 
Cleveland — erersevsn .« 17.75 to 18.00 tin... BAIMEEE . * seccesumsesgetpssvisrresensomepene 20.00 to 20.50 
DGEHOIE — cceccncrerercvecocesvccnonsvenscnace . 14.75 Buffalo BUSHELING 16.00 to 16.50 SHAFTING 
Retern Pesnayivenie  --s-—~ he Nd 17-50, Chicago, No. Denn 14.00 to 14.50 Boston (shipping point) ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Bethlehem r wre 12 50 to 13.00 Chicago, No. sau. 9.75 t0 10.25 Chicago _........., 21.00 to 21.50 
New York (dealers) = Pope - ap Cincinnati, No. ". ‘(dealers) ... 13.50 to 14.00 basvern Pennsylvania  ...i....0. 23.00 to 24.00 
. onenen vesnenunssencenesnnnens 1560 to lu yy Chevei@md, No. 1 scsccscersonosueson 14.00 to 14.50 New _ York (dealers) +000. 18.00 to 19.00 
oe RITE Cds ells 18.50 to 18.75 Corn yy Bawa Fone aaa shaban sa ae mie ene ae 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Pittsburgh, No. 1 . . 15.50 to 16.00 ; 
Buffalo 16. 50 to re m4 i SA TNR. TS csccsterseansbesoosqcees 14.00 to 14.50 Iron Re posh 
Chicag 13.75 to 5 , 
Cleveland 14.50 to 15.00 Sivisieait SHOP TURNINGS | Birmingham, irom swum 15.00 to 16.00 
Detroit 12.50 to 13.00 _ pos ° ; Boston (COMBUMETS)  ssecseeeseeeneeree 17.50 to 18.00 
ton (chemical) cscs» «woe 9.00to 9.50 Buiffal : 
PittSDurg*n — crvccessssesercsreennsnrerenseneres 17.00 to 17.50 | pusnaio 12.60 to 13.00 uffalo, iron 15.50 to 16.00 
Valieys conecccnvecegued scusccesueséncsdsoodessbeees 16.00 vo lo. lo Chicago ist He 9.00 t 9.50 Buffalo, steel 1 iar ees yer aeees 18.00 to 18.50 
t : | trtaneecrnegeesnssnssncens ° . oO ° Chicago, OOO sti eee 17.50 to 18.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS Cincinnati (dealers) - 10.00 to 10.50 Chicago, steel 19.00 to 19.50 
Buffalo. ........ 14.60 t0 16.00 Cleveland — .....ccssssssssssssessseeeree . 18.25 to 13.50 Cincinnati ee A 
Cincinnati (dealers) — -s-.se--vven « 10.00 t0 10.50 Detroit ccecccecececsesneseereenees 10.50 to 11.00 E P ; ‘ i 
| ; astern ennsylvania _..... sees 18.50 to 19.00 
Cleveland  ccccccccerrecesesersersereee 12.00 to 12.50 Eastern Pennsylvania . 14.00 to 14.50 New York iron (dealers) 14.00 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.00 to 14.50 New York (dealers) w« 9.75 to 10.25 Pittsburgh, iron se 18.00 to 18.50 
PUREE cnscsereceveccnssesnssvnssnvossseees 16.00 to 16.50 Pittsburgh  ..........-cssssse: . 14.25 t0 14.75 pj 4 f y 
; ‘ ittsburgh steel 21.50 to 22.00 
St. Louis 10.00 to 1U.00 St. Louis 9.50 to 10.00 st. Louis, iron 17.00 to 1 
Valleys csccsccosereserosrsvesseseosccersoressonoees 14.50 to 14.75 Valleys 12.25 to 12.75 St. Ranie. Sony es Lp na ag 
és SHEET CLIPPINGS, ness iit i ea a _— BORINGS NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
hicago a. irmingham (chemical) «0... 15.00 t016.00 Birmi F 
Cincinnati 10.00 to 10.50 Birmingham (plain) ........... 7.00 to 8.00 i am OTE nomngy bag Le of 
eee © 5d in Sicsncierecnscieistiveviselainbess ¥.19 wiv.20 Boston (chemical) . 11.00 to 11.50 Buffalo 17.00 to 17.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT Boston (dealers) cecccereccosecescoos . 9.00to 9.50 Chicago, No. 1 machinery ... 19.50 to 20.00 
Birmingham 12.00 to 14.00 Buffalo 13.00 to 13.50 Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
Buffalo ~f 75 to 18.25 Chicago sssnenenessesecneenesnesessesnesseeneenas 12.75 to 13.25 ricultural 18.50 to 19.00 
gg RE Si A 19.50 to 20.00 Cincinnati (dealers) s+ 10.00 to 10.50 Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery ; 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 17.50 to 18.00 Cleveland cnkeeeadiiantaniastainiailedtinietnedaiewieg 14.50 to 14.75 cupola (net tons dealers) .... 18.50 to 19.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) 16.50 to 16.75 Detroit .....-...ce-vesseres vesnenenne ee - 11.00 to 11.50 Cleveland, cupola ...........00+ pdbisens 18.00 to 1n.60 
Detron 17.00to 1760 Eastern Pennsylvania — .......+.0+ 14.00 to 14.50 Detroit (net tons) 00 sees 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis 18.50 to 19.00 rama ary te note (chem.) —— ss ees Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 18.50 to 19.00 
ae ete: |. Ee ees - ene ~ 9. : ew York, cupola (dealers) 15.00 to 16.50 
nn 18.00 to 14.00 ——-_ reg S ey Pittsburgh, Cupola — sveorseun 17.50 to 18.00 
Boston (CONSUMETS) — .-cceseseseee 14.00 to 14.50 Valleys 13.50 to 13.75 a. rancisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
Buffal ; : : 38. 
Bal nn iw ww i2d "etx BORINGS AND TURNINGS St Louis,” vaivoad’ 7 1.00 to HF 
Cincinnati (dealers) c.scn0m 10.50 to 11.00 Vor binst-Serunes ane i ae ag i —-pemngaalike en ahi ad 
Cleveland 13.60 to 18.76 BOSton (dealers) srrssssssssssssssen 8.00to 8.50 St. Louis, machinery... 19.00 to 19.50 
clk ties SemeD acca 13.25 to 13.75 BUfPAlO  eeesevseoressonorrsersnersrennennnne 12.50 to 13.00 Valleys 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.50 Cincinnati (dealers) ee 10.00 to 10.50 HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers) 10.50 to 12.00 Cleveland — wneessssesesssnssessnnsesens .. 14.50 to 14.75 Boston 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh 14.00 to 14.50 OS Se eee a wesennees .. 11.00 to 11.50 Buffalo (breakable) _....... bababianiede 15.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis 14. 4.50 Eastern Pennsylvania . 13.50 to 14.00 Cleveland .. 13.00 to 13.50 
soe New York (dealers) 9.75 to 10.25 Detroit (automobil 
" 0 10.25 etroit (automobi t ls le 
Buffalo LOW inmmvkcmnig 00 to 20.50 Pittsburgh 14.00 to 14.50 Eastern atemobile) (ne cr 7.00 ~ i108 
Cincinnati (dealers) .......... 15.00 to 15.50 PIPES AND FLUES ae ~ oe eee 
an aa 21.00 to 22.00 Chicago : 12.50 to 13.00 DORRIT 5 eh ceipditntscdnnsicseseoisdacetoczee 16.50 to 17.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 24.00 to 24.50 aenwe' Be Aye iuiiedee 19.00 to 19.50 
Chica SHOVELING STEEL St. Louis ‘ aoueee tees Buffalo Sah _ winnceenenee, 19,00 to 19.50 
Pittsburgh 14.00 t0 14.60 , 9, RAILROAD GRATE BARS re onder ppaleammaet tt o$ Hy 
i MD - mnctiliacininistiomsecasiates 15.50 to 16.00 pra ao = pe Cincinnati, railroad (dealers).. 14.00 to 14.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, sev RINGS fievclané Coererecseserecccccscscecccs sonsecceosoces 13.50 to 13.75 Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 
chicago 18.50 to 19.00 Eastern Pennsylvania } 14.50 an 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania — ..........+ Rete wae Vee Cake) : Cleveland, agricultural 18.50 to 18.75 
> ineet » °1 New York (dealers) 11.50 to 12.00 Gyeveland jinoad 
Gttsburgh ..sseessessesseseenese 150 tO 22.00 St Louis senccssevscscesnrncssserneerorr 13.50 to 14.00 eat.. Sy + See oe See 
a Pema! See Lite ays 16.50 to 17.00 FORGE FLASHINGS pee Free PgR” Be | 15.75 to 16.25 
FROGS. SWITCHES. GUARDS Dasterm Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 
SR Rae  schiasnticnnociateonstiibodbaion A ©" earemanend ernanssamemates 9.50 to 10.00 Pittsburgh, railroad vssssen 18.50 to 19.00 
Sechese Penceviventa 17.00 wo 17.60 Salon a a. to _< St. Louis, agricultural ......... 14.00 to 14.50 
age) guaaianeannedteree aR: 17.50 to 18.00 » ene a Fa a - oe St. Louis, railroad .........cse 15.50 to 16.00 
ANGLE BA im.) ssanen 18.7 
pin B xibeueg atine on ogg (over 10 in.)  ...... ae 4 rye Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAGS cncabive tae 18.75 to19.25 Pitteburgie” nn 18.80 to 18.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
Rte: Keamald cattbtliguesnsintenun 16.75 to 17.25 FORGE SCRAP & feet and over 
| Mi w Boston (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 Rirmingham 17.00 to 17.50 
ron Mill Scrap Chienee senennnet ee 950 BOSOM (dealers) crreceenrseesnneene 12.50 to 13.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT Eastern Pennsylvania. w..- 14.50 to 15.00 Bullalo ey tet he 
oman ve A 12.00 to 18.00 SS ARCH ~BARS AND TRANSOMS re SS Racer camer "17.00 to 17.25 
ee fee ee 16. Chicago — 24.00 to 24.50 Eastern Pennsylvania .....vesesse 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo. No. 2 or Hes yn St. Louis . 21.50 to 22.00 New York 15.50 to 16.00 
Sadaane. — ” 16.50 to 17.00 " Pittsburgh district  .........:+ss0 20.50 to 21.00 
on. sabe us 1088 Iron and Steel Works Scrap i: RED <add, oatnaeiieed 18.25 to 18.75 
Cincinnati, No. 10.50 to 11.00 AXLE TURNINGS LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Cleveland, No. 13.50 to 14.00 Boston (dealers)  -sss.csssssessesses 9.50 to 10.00 Chicago, No. 1 vsssessrsssssesssseeesen 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ......0.0 18.00 to 18.50 Buffalo eccccsvecsssecsnsrssesesnneeeeensnneennes 15.00 to 15.60 Chicago, cut ......... 19.00 to 19.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)... 15.90 16.00 Chicago ....ccceccssssssssneessssserssnneeseees 14.50 to 15.00 St. Louis, No. 1 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 15.50 to 16.04 Cleveland — ......cccsscsesereeeeerees . 15.25 to 15.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS 'PUNCHINGS 
Pittsburgh, No. 18.50 to 19.00 Fastern Pennsylvania 15.00 to 15.50 Chicago 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, No. . 14.00 to 14.50 Pittsburgh 16.50 to 17.00 Fastern Pennsylvania ................ 19.00 to 29.00 
St. Louis, No. 15.50 80 16.00 St. Louis ......c....ccsccecssecessrseecesseees 28.60:00:16.00. PUGGSBUPGR ans. cccscseiccsesncsescesssnnscosese 21.50 to 22.00 
eT Se 
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Slight Advances Show Strength 
yo Buying Is Mostly in Sma! 
ots 








co 
es 


though it appears more of a readjustment than an’ actual 


G ‘troueh i better conditions prevail in iron and steel scrap, 


movement. Heavy melting steel in the Pittsburgh district has 
commanded $19 while in the East and West it is obtainable at 
about $16.50. Advances of 25 to 50 cents per ton have been made 


in many centers. 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—Most grades of 
iron and steel scrap show a rise of 
25 cents to 50 cents over the recent 
low points but it cannot be said that 
the market has turned ‘upward. 
Rather it is in a state of adjustment 
followine the recent reaction. Mills 
_are resisting higher prices, claiming 
their own produets are not command- 
ing higher levels. Dealers are trad- 
ing in heavy melting steel at $16, 
while an independent melter has 
bought probably 5000 tons at $16.25. 
Dealers are refusing to sell No. 1 
wrought under $17. 

Boston, Oct. 20.—The Maine Cen- 
tral railroad is offering 7000 tons of 
miscellaneous iron and steel scrap, the 
largest block offered in this market 
in several years. Connecticut con- 


and $18.75. Two companies are to- 
day offering to buy .at $18.50 which 
proves unattractive to sellers. 

Detroit, Oct. 20.—The. trend in iron 
and steel scrap appears slightly up- 
ward. Dealers report better orders 
and better fee'ing. As a_ result, 
prices on some grades show a 25-cent 
increase, while all are firmer and 
price cutting is less frequent. 

St. Louis, Oct. 19.—While purchas- 
ing of iron and steel scrap by con- 
sumers is at a low ebb, the feeling 
generally has undergone some _ im- 
provement. Speculative interest on the 
buying side is more in evidence than 
for a number of weeks, and prices of 





a’ number of items were marked up 
25 cents to 50 cents per ton. 

The following railroad lists are be- 
fore the trade: Northern Pacific, 2300 
tons; Great Northern, 3000 tons; 
Baltimore & Ohio, 16,000 tons; South- 
ern Pacific, 3000 tons; Rock Island, 
5000 tons, and 500 tons of relaying 
rails: by the Pennsylvania. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 19.—The use 
of more old material is being felt 
in the iron and steel scrap market 
here. Despite the improved condi- 
tions quotations remain low, heavy 
melting steel being at $13. Steady 
buying by consumers keeps suppuies 
moving. 

Cleveland, Oct. 20.—Iron and steel 
scrap is more active in this district, 
inquiries increasing and sales being 
in greater volume although not to the 
extent of warranting the statement 
that a consumer buying movement is 
on. Heavy melting steel is in great- 
est demand. Prices are strongey, :nost 
grades having been marked up slight- 
ly in the past several days. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 19.—Conditions in 
iron and steel scrap are unsatisfactory 
from the dealers’ standpoint. New 
business is: small and shipments on 
contracts also have declined. Consum- 
ers manifest no interest in the market 
unless at bargain prices. 





sumers are buying turnings and bor- 
ings. The American Steel & Wire 
Co. at Worcester has cut its price 50 


Market Firm at New Levels— 
Full-Finished unm ta 4 4%. Pitts. 
burgh—Valley Mills 94 Per Cent 


Sheets 





cents a ton on heavy melting steel 
and has taken in a round tonnage 
at the lower figure. 

New York, Oct. 20.—Although few 
large tonnages are being placed, scrap 
consumers are closing on some fair 
business. Some dealers have reduced 
their prices on heavy meltine steel, for 
Claymont. Del., and Coatesville, Pa., to 
$16.50, delivered. In others, however, 
$17 is still done. On railroad steel 
for Bethlehem, Pa. $16, delivered, con- 
tinves to be paid. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 20.—Fair activity 
prevails in the iron and steel scrap 
market, in small and moderate lots. 
This is not sufficient to counteract 
the recent easier trend. 

Buffalo, Oct. 20.—Tonnage sales of 
heavy melting steel at $18.50, Buffalo, 
were revorted here today. Both Don- 
ner and Wickwire were reported to 
have bought at this price and Bethle- 
hem was said to be about to comnlete 
contracts on the same basis. Some 
dealers were holding for $19 for No. 1 
material and some asked $19.50 for 
material suitable for Donner. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Some sales of 
scrap have been made in_ various 
grades this week following heavier 
sales in Youngstown and Cleveland. 
A Cleveland steel interest came out 
for 65,000 tons or more of heavy 
melting steel. and is understood to 
have paid $19 for a comparatively 
small portion of the tonnage. Because 
buying for those points stops scrap 
from coming to Pittsburgh from the 
West and because supplies in the East 
are low, it is expected next sales 
here will be at $19 or higher. So far, 
actual sales have been made at $18.50 
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advanced levels. The leading interest has marked up full- 


eS HE sheet market is active, and prices are firm at the recently 


finished to 4.40c, Pittsburgh, following a number of indepen- 


dent mills. 


noted, and deliveries now are extended six wecks. 


Pressing demand from the motor car manufacturers is 


A large volume 


of business was closed at prices outstanding previous to the advances. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1046 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 20.—Numerous 
makers of high-grade sheets last week 
advanced prices $3 a ton bringing 
quotations on 22 gage to 4.40c. One 
large consumer distributed 3000 tons 
among various mills. While new busi- 
ness in common sheets has declined 
slightly, this was expected in view of 
the volume of tonnage placed prior 
to the recent firmness at 2.30c for 
blue annealed, 3.15¢ for black and 
4.30e for galvanized. All district pro- 
ducers are adhering to these levels 
as far as can be learned. Some pro- 
ducers are’ well sold into December. 
Long terne sheets have been advanced 
by the only valley maker to 4.75c. 

Boston, Oct. 20.—One of the lead- 
ing sellers has advanced galvanized 
sheets to 4.30c, Pittsburgh. Despite 
this the market is weak with sales 
reported at 4.15c and in one case at 
4.10c. Demand is meager. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 20—Sheet prices 
are the firmest they have been in a 
long time at 3.15¢e, Pittsburgh, for 
black; 2.30c for blue annealed and 
4.30c for galvanized. New bookings 
are replacing shipments. Eastern 


mills are operating at 70 to 80 per 
cent. 

Buffalo, Oct. 20.—Heavy sales of 
sheets to automobile manufacturers 
and other consumers have rolled up 
unfilled tonnages here which have not 
been duplicated in many months. 
Prices are steady, 3.15c, Pittsburgh, 
being the bottom on black. Gal- 
vanized is held around 4.30c. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Uninterrupted 
buying, additional price advances, calls 
for expedited deliveries, and the forg- 
ing to the front of sheet purchases by 
car companies are some of the out- 
standing developments of the past 
week’s market. Recently advanced 
prices appear to be holding firmly. 
Early in the week, following advances 
made by other makers which took 
blue annealed up $1 to 2.30c, gal- 
vanized up $2 to 4.30c, and the firm- 
ing up of the black sheet price at 
3.15c, the American Rolling Mill Co. 
put out prices of 2.40c, 4.40c and 
3.25¢, respectively. It also advanced 
full-finished $3 per ton to 4.40¢ and 
on Saturday morning the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. announced a 
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similar advance on its full-finished 
sheets, at the same time increasing 
the long terne base by $3, to 4.75c. 
Six to 10 weeks are required to make 
deliveries of automobile sheets. In- 
cluded among recent orders is one 
for 3000 tons of blue annealed and 
galvanized material for the Baltimore 
& Ohio all-steel box cars recently 
purchased. This latter order came to 
the leading interest. 

Detroit, Oct. 20.—The market for 
sheets is stronger. Some of the 
heavy consumers are having difficulty 
in obtaining material. Many of the 
motor car producers have come back 
into the market with greater demands 
than early schedules called for. 

Chicago, Oct. 20.—Galvanized sheets 
reflect the rising zinc market. One 
maker has booked some business at 
4.55c, Chicago, or $2 up. Delivered 
Chicago prices are 2.45c on blue an- 
nealed, 3.35c on black and $4.45¢ to 
4.55¢ on galvanized. 

St. Louis, Oct. 20.—Sheet demand 
is normal. Prices are firm, with an 
advancing trend, except on blue an- 
nealed. There is no disposition of 
users to accumulate stocks, though in 
the immediate past some jobbers have 
increased their takings. The Granite 
City Steel works, the steel division 
of the National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co. is operating at full capacity. 
This interest has advanced its prices 
$1 to $2 per ton. 





Tin Plate 











Pushed For Deliveries—Addi- 
tional Orders Placed 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1046 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Tin plate con- 
sumers are pushing the mills for 
deliveries. Orders now on hand or 
in sight will keep all. producers active 
at present schedules through to the 
end of the year, approximately at 85 
per cent. Some users are apprehen- 
sive that they will not receive enough 
plate for their requirements before 
the end of the year; others are plac- 
ing additional orders, and some are 
negotiating with makers for Jan. 2, 
1926 dating on invoices, the material 
to be made and shipped out before the 
end of the year to avoid inclusion in 
their inventories. Setter prices are 
being obtained on re-export material, 
and a fair number of attractive orders 
are coming in, both for re-export and 
direct export. The domestic price is 
unchanged at $5.50. 


Mills 





Strip Steel 





Strength Is Shown at New Level— 
Users Specify Fully 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1046 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Increasing 
strength is seen in strip steel. Hot 
strips are firm at the recent advances 
and specifications at the old figures 
are heavy. Orders to one or two pro- 
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ducers are over twice as heavy as last 
month. Shipments by one producer 
this month are 600 tons ahead of 
shipments to the same date in Sep- 
tember. Hot strips are quoted at 
2.30e on wide, and 2.50c on narrow, 
while 3.75c still is named on cold- 
rolled, with 3.90c or possibly 4.00c as 
an early possibility. Strip operations 
are on a 75 or 80 per cent basis. 


Fall Shipping of Steel 


By Rivers Begins 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—The first tow 
of steel products to go south on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers in barges, 
inaugurating the fall shipping sea- 
son on the upper rivers, left the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Oct. 16. 


The movement consisted of nine all- 
steel barges transporting about 6000 
tons of manufactured steel products, 
and is being handled by the towboat 
SAILOR of the Vesta Coal Co.’s fleet. 

Three of the barges are loaded with 
tinplate and are destined for New 
Orleans, 2000 miles by river from 
Pittsburgh. They will be turned over 
at Memphis to towboats of the Federal 
Barge Line for delivery to destina- 
tion. Four other barges are con- 
signed to the steel company’s ware- 
house in Memphis, and the remaining 
two barges will be set off at Louis- 
ville. 

With the lower Ohio river filling 
up to a barge stage by the recent 
rains it is the intention of the steel 
company to resume its river shipping 
on a monthly basis. 





it 
Mill Backlogs Still Good and Op- | 
erations 
Flattening Out 


Pipe 


High—Cast Demand 








IPE mill backlogs still are of good size and operations con- 
tinue to be maintained at a 75 to 80 per cent average. 


Oil 


country orders have decreased somewhat but the volume re- 


mains high for the season. 


New York municipality is the only large 


buyer of cast pipe now in the market, general demand having 


flattened out. 


Prices are unchanged. 


PIPE PRICES PAGE 1046 AND 1076 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Pipe mills still 
have good backlogs of large sized 
pipe, much of it being line pipe for 
various purposes. The general run of 
oil country goods orders has slack- 
ened somewhat, particularly from 
those sections where cold’ weather in- 
terferes. Occasional orders still are 
appearing for jobbers’ stocks and di- 
rect to oil well rigs. Standard full 
weight merchant pipe orders are nu- 
merous but small. Jobbers are re- 
plenishing their stocks. Pipe mill op- 
erations continue around 75 or 80 per 
cent. Seamless tube demand still is 
high but boiler tube orders are spas- 
modic with prices on the latter ex- 
ceedingly competitive. 

Chicago, Oct. 20.—The bulge in cast 
iron pipe buying has flattened out 
somewhat, but new business still is 
slightly in excess of shipments. Cur- 
rent orders consist largely of small 
tonnages placed by municipalities to 
round out 1925 programs. The de- 
livered Chicago quotation on pipe 6- 
inch and over is $49.20 to $50.20 and 
on 4-inch $53.20 to $54.20. 

New York, Oct. 20.—The water sup- 
ply, gas, and electricity department 
of New York continues the most ac- 
tive factor in the eastern cast pipe 
market. Bids will be closed Oct. 23, 
on several contractors’ jobs, including 
two lots of approximately 500 tons 
each for the Queens. Bids on two 
additional lots for the Queens have just 
been opened. Both were direct mak- 
ers jobs, and on one, involving 1865 
tons of 6, 8 and 12-inch pipe, R. D. 
Wood & Co. were low, and on the 
other, involving 1645 tons of 8-inch 


pipe, the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. was low. No 
action has yet been taken in the 


award of approximately 3000 tons for 
the local water department, against 
which injunction proceedings have been 
brought by a local taxpayer, to pro- 
hibit the placing of this business, on 
which German makers are low, to the 
second low bidders, which were do- 
mestic makers. 


_ Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 19.—Book- 
Ings are steady by cast iron pressure 
pipe makers in this district with all 
plants operating practically to ca- 
pacity and shipments steady. No 
stock is being accumulated. The re- 
cent advance in quotations has not 
brought about any lagging and or- 
ders have been placed since the raise 
for delivery during the early spring. 
Several soil pipe shops of the district 
are operating at capacity. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





2400 tons, Huntington, L. I., placed through 
Ellis C. Edgar, Ridgewood, general contractor, 
to Universal Pipe & Radiator Co.; low 
bidder on the general contract for supplying 
and laying the pipe was previously reported 
as Stanhy Contracting Co. Long Island City. 

2052 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B pipe for 
Los Angeles, Spec. 777-B, to National Cast 
Tron Pipe Co. 

2000 tons, representing 1926 requirements of 
two New England gas companies, to B. Nicoll 
& Co., representing a French maker. 

500 tons, department of water supply, gas 
and electricity, New York, for installation 
in the Queens to John Fox & Co.; Stanhy 
Contracting Co., Long Island City, general 
contractor. 

250 tons, 2-inch pipe for Los Angeles, Spec. 
P. A. Adv.-W556, to National Cast Iron Pipe 
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Co. 

100 tons, 6-inch pipe for Beverly, Mass., to 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

100 tons, 6 and 8-inch pipe, Attleboro, Mass., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

250 tons, 6 to 14-inch pipe for Nahant, Mass., 
to the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
Foundry Co. 

954 tons, 4-inch class B pipe for Los Angeles, 
Spec. 777-B, to American Cast Iron Pipe 


0. 

838 tons, 8-inch class B pipe for Los Angeles, 
Spec. 777-B, to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











$510 tons, department of water supply, gas 
and electricity, New York, for installation in 
Queens, pending; on one lot of 1865 tons 
of 6, 8 and 12-inch, R. D. Wood & Co. 
are low, and on another, involving 1645 tons 
of 8-inch pipe United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. is low. 

206 tons, 4 and 6-inch class C pipe for San 
Bernardino, Calif.; bids in. 

191 tons, 6-inch class B 
bles, Calif.; b‘ds in Nov. 2. 

188 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B pipe for Santa 
Ana, Calif.; bids in Nov. 2. 

Substantial tonnage for the department of 
water supply, gas and electricity, New 
York; general contractors bid, asked Oct. 
23; two lots include approximately 500 tons 
each. 


pipe for Paso Ro- 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Specifications Slightly Less—-Eastern 
Makers Talk Higher Prices 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1046 

Chicago, Oct. 20.—Specifications for 
bolts and nuts from implement man- 
ufacturers have developed a slight dip 
but for the month the total has been 
exceptionally good. Sales. and speci- 
fications have been better in the west 
than in the east. Prices are firm on 
the basis of 59, 10 and 10 off for large 
machine bolts. Structural rivets ap- 
pear to be holding at 2.60c, Chicago, 
and small rivets at 70, 10 and 5 off. 
Wrought washers are quoted $6.30 to 
$6.40 off list for carloads in the Chi- 
cago district. 





Iron Ore 








Market Quiet—Season’s Shipments 
Likely To Be 52,000,000 Tons 
Cleveland, Oct. 20.—Lake Superior 
iron ore producers continue to make 
small sales. One of them booked 
40,000 tons in the past week. Cur- 
rent inquiries are of a like character. 
Present indications are that total ship- 
ments for the season will be about 
52.000,000 tons. The Lake Superior 
Iron Ore association has issued the 
following record of ore consumption 

and balances on hand: 





Tons 
Ore consumed in August ..... 4,020,280 
Ore consumed in September 4,010,826 
Decrease in September .......... ie 9,454 
Ore consumed in September, 1924........ 2.927.102 
Ore at furnaces Oct. 1, 1925. ......... 31,407,639 


Ore on Lake Erie docks Oct. 1, 1925 17,015,683 
Total at furnaces and Lake Erie 

Godin: Got. 25 8GRS iicincsnnsssitetsenuons 38,423,322 
Total at furnaces and Lake Erie 

Gooks, Geto: 2, TQBG- <cccscsdicsictiniee 38,997,921 


Philadelphia, Oct. 20.—Iron ore 
business in this territory recently has 
been confined to one cargo of Span- 
ish ore, now afloat. 
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Sales 
Deliveries Fair—Prices Hold- 
ing—More Forward Buying 









Continue Steady With 







erate tonnages, the soft steel bar situation continues the 


We buying devoid of features, made up of a total of mod- 


strongest department of finished steel. 


At Chicago new 
business is making a new high record for the year and mills are 
better engaged. Several large users there are inquiring for material 
for stock, evidencing confidence in present prices. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 1046 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—Sales of soft 
steel bars are running about 25 per 
cent ahead of last month while orders 
to the mills are 30 per cent ahead. 
Practically all classes of bar users 
are buying. Three large users are in- 
quiring for a total of 27,000 tons 
of bars, plates and shapes for stock, 
indicating confidence in the present 
level of 2.10c, Chicago, for these lines. 
Reinforcing bar warehouses have been 
taking more billet bars, and their 
stocks are -about 10 per cent above 
normal. Tractor business accounts for 
a big tonnage of bars. 

Both Chicago Heights works are 
running double turn on rail steel. 
The demand for building bars is ab- 
normally heavy. The market on rail 
steel bars ranges from 2.00c to 2.10c, 
Chicago. Bar iron is unchanged at 
1.90e, Chicago, but in a moderate 
degree reflects the improved general 
buying. 

Boston, Oct. 20.—Bar specifications 


have materially improved in New 
England and the price holds firm 
at 2.00c Pittsburgh, with the ex- 


ception of one small independent mill 
which is quoting 1.95c. Sales of the 
past week at Boston were above the 


year’s average. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 20.—Efforts to 
firm soft steel bars at 2.00c, Pitts- 


burgh, have not been successful in 
all cases and sales continue to be 
made at 1.90c, Pittsburgh for attrac- 
tive lots. 

Buffalo, Oct. 20.—Bar prices are 
firm at 2.265c, Buffalo. Inquiry has 
shown marked increase. within the 
past ten days and some _ tonnage 
sales have been made. Sellers say 
the situation is better from their 
standpoint than at any time in several 
weeks, 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Forward buy- 
ing is becoming more pronounced in 
merchant steel bars, with deliveries 
delayed in some cases as much as six 
to eight weeks. This is accompanied 
by increased strength in the 2.00c 
price. It is not thought current busi- 
ness can be placed below that figure, 
and while a few weeks ago it was 
understood an_ attractive tonnage 
might tempt makers, today 1.90c, at 
which they accepted many fourth 
quarter contracts, has disappeared. 

Refined iron bar demand is exnand- 
ing somewhat in connection with re- 
cent car orders. Makers are adher- 
ine to their price levels of 3.00c to 
4.50c. 


Cleveland, Oct. 20.—A _ continuing 


good tonnage from many sources de- 
scribes the steel bar situation. While 
some mills are four or five weeks 
behind on a wide assortment of bars, 
buyers apparently are able to ob- 
tain tonnage promptly from some 
source and are not feeling very di- 
rectly the need of more extended 
coverings. Jobbers have placed more 
tonnage for stock but the manufactur- 
ing trade has done little. Prices are 
firm at 2.00c, Pittsburgh or 2.19c, 
Cleveland. Wide hoops and bands are 
now held at the advanced figure 
of 2.30c, Pittsburgh, and those under 
6 inches at 2.50c. 





| Cold Finished Steel 


Slower Delivery Causes More Forward 
Buying—Prices Firm 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Buyers of 
cold-finished steel bars continue to 
operate on close schedules and are not 
buying far ahead. However, tighten- 
ing of delivery is forcing them to 
anticipate more than formerly. Makers 
are endeavoring to avoid first quarter 
commitments although some _ buyers 
would gladly contract at today’s lev- 
els. Because 2.40c is considered too 
low, there is more of a tendency to 
observe the 25-cent differential for 
less-than-carload quantities. 








| Hoops and Bands 





Automotive Demand Is Largest Face- 
tor—Recent Advance Holds 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1046 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Considerable 
business in hoop and band sizes of 
hot-rolled flats develops from the au- 
tomotive industries. One maker states 
that practically 60 per cent of incom- 
ing orders are from this source. Speci- 
fications against 2.40c contracts are 
numerous and the current price of 
250c applies on spot orders. Opera- 
tions are on a 75 or 80 per cent basis. 

Estimates made by various plow 
bolt and nut groups p'ace simp ified 
practice savings to that industry at 
$600,000 annually. This reduction 
from 1500 to 840 items means sav- 
ings of time and convenience to the 
farmer as well as to manufacturers 
and distributors. 
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Structural Shapes 


Market Spotty, New York and Chicago Be- 
ing Active but Other Districts Duller—No 
Change in Price Forecasted 








structural market is beginning to experience 
its usual lull after heavy buying. Bookings 
of eastern fabricators continue to increase and 


() stroct: of New York and Chicago the 


mills have fair backlogs. Although awards at there. 


Chicago are unprecedented for the season, unfilled 
fabricating capacity of the district prevents the 
price situation from strengthening and low quo- 


New York, Oct. 20.—Bookings of 
eastern fabricating shops continue to 
swell. Significant is the fact. that 
several jobs recently have gone to 
shops outside this territory. Among 
larrer orders is a lot of 6000 tons for 
a building tor Dwight P. Robinson 
& Co. Inc., at Sixth avenue and Fifty- 
fourth street. Several other sizable 
jobs have been placed. New inquiry 
continues in heavy volume. Fabricat- 
ed material prices are at least main- 
tainine the improvement noted recent- 
ly. Shapes are unchanged around 
1.90c, Pittsburgh. 

Boston, Oct. 20.—Structural shape 
sales at 1.90c Pittsburgh are hold- 
ing un to a high level at Boston. 
Awards of tne past week totaled over 
2500 tons and new work is developing 
along generous lines. 

Buffalo, Oct. 20.—Some shading of 
structural prices is reported. Sellers 
are quoting 2.165¢ on desirable busi- 
ness. Inquiry is not so active but 
some large lots will be awarded be- 
fore the end of November including 
an 83°%0-ton Int for the new Buffolo- 
Fort Erie bridge and others of smaller 
proportions. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—While large 
tonnace awards are lacking this week, 
a few are pendine. The largest of 
these is the T.iberty bride, fieured to 
involve 10000 tons. New inquiries 
for smaller tonnages have dropned 
off this week but a large number still 
are pending. While mil's find it a 
little easier to obtain 2.00c on plain 
material. the 1.90c figure has not dis- 
aprenared. 

Chicago, Oct. 20.—Structural steel 
awards still are at an unnrecedented 
level for the season, nevertheless com- 
petition for current business is so 
keen on account of the large fabricat- 
ing capacity that extremely low prices 
have heen made This is especially 
true outside of Chicago proper. The 
leading fabricator is comfortably 
“booked over the rest of the year. From 
the way projects are shaping up for 
next spring structural awards in the 
first quorter mov continue the present 
pace unbroken. Plain material is quot- 
ed at 2.10c, Chicago. 

Cleveland, Oct. 20.—Dullness con- 
tinues in the local structural market. 
Inquiries broucht out last week were 
few, and mostly for small lots. Sev- 
eral good tonnages are being contem- 
plated, but definite action is slow in 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 1046 


developing. Plain material prices con- 
tinue unchanged at 1.90c to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, the latter being firm on 
small lots. Fabricated prices have 
shown more strength, one mill fabri- 
cator usually quoting a low figure 
being well booked with large jobs. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








6000 tons, Dwight P. Robinson Co., Inc., 
building, Sixth avenue and _  Fifty-fourth 
street, N ew York, to Bethlehem Fabricators, 
Ine. 

2500 tons, transmission towers for Southern 
California Ed'‘son Co., Los Angeles, to New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
Steel to Carnegie Stee] Co. 

1410 tons, addition to American Steel & Wire 
Co. works, Cleveland, to American Bridge 
Co., reported awarded several months ago 
taking 1000 tons. 

1117 tons, spring shop for Studebaker Corp., 
South Bend, Ind., to Indiana Bridge Co. 

1100 tons, m‘scellaneous unidentified work, to 
American Br'dge Co. 

1100 tons, mill building for the American 
Bebberg Corp., Johnson City, Tenn., to the 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

1000 tons, telephone building, Thayer street, 
Bronx, New York, to the Hedden Iron Con- 
struction Co. 

1000 tons, 16-story apartment 100th street, 
and West End avenue, New York, to the 
Paterson Bridge Co. 

850 tons, apartment, Eighty-first street and 
Fifth avenue, New York, to the Eastern 
Structural Co. 

850 tons, Art Center building, Lebarinon 
street, Los Angeles, to Llewellyn Iron 


750 tons, bridges for the Southern railways, 
to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

700 tons. Salada Tea Co. plant, Boston, to 
New England Structural Co. 

680 tons. br'dges for Michigan Centra! railroad, 
to American Bridge Co. 

504 tens, auditorium, Sacramento, Calif., to 
Pacific Const Eng’neering Co. 

500 tons, viaduct at Omaha, Nebr., to McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co. 

500 tons, Masonic temple, Portland, Oreg., to 
Wallace Equipment Co. 

500 tons, apartment for Dwight P. Robinson 
Co., Inc.. Eightieth street, and Fifth avenue, 
New York, to an unnamed fabricator. 


ANUsneevannartadnuvordncenennenensengnenvaysQeqdUDHULe eer evensUNeeUORAOTUTOUOENETENEOEENOOOOOUEO OAD eee ANETN ATEN TTT 
Awards Compared 

Tons 
Awards this week..............cccccccce 25.861 
Awards last week...............ccc+ 35,181 
Awards two weeks a@0.............. 55,920 
Awards this week in 1924.......... 19,520 
Average weekly awards, Sept.....29,696 


Average weekly awards, 1925....33,050 





nn 
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tations are common. The largest award of the 
week involves 6000 tons for an office building in 
New York. No action has been taken on the 30,- 
060-ton skyscraper planned for immediate erection 


Inquiries have fallen off and generally involve 
smaller tonnages. 
quoted at 1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh equivalent. 


Plain material continues to be 


400 tons, plant for lime works, Woodville, O., 
to unstated fabricator. 

400 tons, public school No. 27, Queens, New 
| to the Hedden Iron Construction 


0. 

325 tons, trade school, Bridgeport, Conn., to 
local fabricator. 

350 tons, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont., 
to Worden-Allen Co. 

350 tons, loader and crusher for Lake Erie 
Limestone Co., Killsville, Pa., to Ballinger 
Andrews Construction Co. 

300 tons, open-hearth building for Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Monessen, Pa., to Ballinger An- 
drews Construction Co. 

800 tons, turbine supports for Brooklyn Edison 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Levering & Garri- 
gues Co. 

300 tons, high school, Cranston, R. I., to 
Providence Steel & Iron Co. 

300 tons. auditorium, Reno, Nev., to Mce- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. of California. 

300 tons, paper mill, Everett, Wash., to Min- 
neapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

264 tons, ear shop at Denison, Tex., for 
M'‘ssouri, Kansas & Texas railroad, to Stupp 
Bros. Bridge & Iron Co. 

250 tons, Alhambra theater, Telegraph and 
Third street, Oakland, Calif., to Herrick Iron 
Works. 

250 tons, power house for the Unilted Electric 
Light Co., Braddock, Pa., to the Guibert 
Steel Co. 

215 tons, plant for Union Drawn Steel Co. 
at Massillon, O., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

200 tons, Eagles club, Milwaukee, to Milwaukee 
Structural Steel Co. 

190 tons. power house for United Power & 
Light Co., Dubuque, Iowa, to Dubuque Bolt 
& Boiler Co. 

175 tons, building for Wesleyan university, 
Middletown, Conn., to National Br‘de Works. 

166 tons, shaft sets for Montreal Mining Co., 
Hurley, Wis., to Worden-Allen Co. 

125 tons, apartment on Greenwich and Lar- 
kin streets, San Francisco, to Herrick Iron 
Works. 

125 tons, Central school addition, Wausau, 
Wis., to Wausau Iron Works. 

115 tons, building for the Dormont Savings & 
Trust Co., Dormont, Pittsburgh, to the Gui- 
bert Steel Co. 

100 tons, Donahoe’s store, Dormont, Pitts- 
burgh, to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

100 tons, two bridges across Santa Anna river, 
San Bernardino, Calif., to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co. 

100 tons, bridge for the Central of New Jz2r- 
sey, to the Calumet Iron Works. 

100 tons, telephone exchange bvilding, Boston, 
to New England Structural Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








10,000 tons, Liberty bridge over Monongahela 
river, Pittsburgh; bids close Nov. 4. 

88300 tons, Buffalo-Port Erie bridge, spec'fica- 
tions now before contractors, Buffalo-Fort 
Erie Bridge Co., Ellicott Square, Buffalo. 
Bids close Nov. 65. 

8000 tons, Elks club, Brooklyn, N. Y., pend- 
ing: this was referred to in a previous issue 
as 2000 tons. 

2400 tons, hotel, Twenty-eighth street and 
San Pablo avenue, Oakland, Calif.; bids 
being received. 
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2200 tons, opera house, San Francisco: bids 
will be received shortly. 
1700 tons, br'dge at Simsport, La., for the 


Louis‘ana Railway & Nav-gation Co.; revived 
award expected around ‘Nov. 1. , 
1550 tons. office build ng on 
street between Broadway 
avenues, Oakland, Cal 'f.; 
1500 tons, Shrine temple, 
Oakland Cal'f.: bds in soon. 
1100 tons, garage on Fourth 
Francisec;: »ds being received. 
1000 tons, Barnett National bank, Jackson- 
. villé, Fla.; pending. ; 
1000 tons, approximately, high ‘school, Port 
Richmond, N. Y.: pending. 
1000 tons, hotel at Brighton avenue and Wash- 


Seventeenth 
and Telegraph 
b'ds soon. 

Thirteenth street, 


street, San 


ington street, Rochester, Pa.; genera] con- 
tract awarded Day & Zimmerman, Phila- 
delphia. 

1000 tons, hotel at Seventh and Twelfth 
streets, Beaver Falls, Pa.; bids about to 
be asked. 

1000 tons, hotel, Henderson, -N. C.; pending. 

700 tons, apartment house for the Hamilton 
Improvement Co., Highland avenue near 


Rodman street, Pittsburgh; bids be'ng taken. 

700 tons, forge shop for Wi'illys-Overland Co., 
Toledo. O.: b'ds being taken. 

499 tons, six bridges for-M‘ssouri state high- 
way commission; to be let Oct. 30. 

800 tons, transmission towers, Somerset divis- 
ion, Fall River Light & Power Co., Fall 
River, Mass., bids in. Stone & Webster, 
Inc., engineers. 

300 tons, add‘tion to the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance building, Baltimore: pending. 

800 tons, addition to St. Francis college, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; pending. 


254 tons, theater. Telegraph avenue and For- 
tieth street, Oakland, Calif.; bids being 
received. 


250 tons, Pennsylvania bridges; bids asked. 

220 tons. War Memorial museum, San Francis- 
co: bids will be received shortly. 

200 tors theates hnilding, New London, Conn.; 
bids being taken. 

200 tons, New York ferryboat; city taking 
bids. 

175 tons. hotel, Page and Franklin streets, 
San Frare‘sco; bids be'ne received. 

150 tons. bridges for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad; bids asked. 

150 tons, plant for Pharis Rubber Co., 
ark, O.; pending. 

125 tons, school at Midland, Pa.; 
Anderson, Beaver Falls, Pa., low 
general contract. 

104 tons. Hartford Aid society building, Hart- 
ford, Conn.: bids being taken. 


New- 


Cooke & 
bidder on 


100 tons, chapel. Princeton university, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; pending. 
100 tons, Lee school, Pittsburgh; Williams 


& Haas Co. low bidder on general contract. 


of Market Section i 


Unnamed tonnage, Bryant ‘Park building; 
Forty-second street, New York, pending. 


Steel Castings Output 
Again Decreases 


Washington, Oct. 20.—Steel castings 
bookings in September totaled but 
48,827 tons, the second lowest month 
this year, and considerably below the 
62,509 tons booked in September 1924, 
according to the reports to the depart- 
ment of commerce from 68 companies. 
Railway specialties dropped to 17,008 
tons in September while miscellaneous 
fell to 31,819 tons. Following are 


further comparisons. 
Railway 
speciaities Mis- 
Total Percent net cellaneous 









net ton capacity tons net tons 
1922 totals ........812.741 69.6 404.682 408,059 
1923 totals 894.780 74.6 886.939 607,841 
1923 mo. av. . 74.565 74.05 82.245 42,320 
1924 totals 772,840 64.1 888.357 384.483 
1924 mo. AV wee 64,403 64.1 82,363 37,040 

1924 
September —........ 62.609 62.3 29.567 32,942 
Tota] (9 mos.) ....535,759 = ...... 262,552 273,207 
October ... 66.697 66.4 81,130 35.567 
November . 74,220 73.9 41,343 32.877 
December  .scccceseees 96,164 95.8 53,332 42,832 
1925 

January we. 82.922 82.6 40.799 42,123 
February . 61.535 61.3 27.237 84.298 
March _....:... 59.508 59.3 21.670 37,838 
April... 59.008 58.8 22.109 86.899 
) "foe 49.619 49.4 16.055 33.564 
June + 48.413 48.2 16.675 $1,738 
MU spactondeiacedl 54.474 64.2 19.953 $4,521 
August 51,358 61.2 18.235 33,123 
September 48,827 48.6 17,008 81,819 
Total (9 mos.)....515,664  ...... 199,741 315,923 





“Manufacture and Use of Ferro- 
alloys” was the subject of an ad- 
dress delivered by J. H. Critchett of 
the Electro Metallurgical Co., New 
York, before the New York chapter 
of the American Society for Steel 
Treating, Oct. 21. . 





Concrete Bars 


Small Orders Rule — In- 
quiries Less Numerous— 
Youngstown Base Felt 








tricts. 


Large tonnage projects are fewer although 5 to 25- 


G ts up of concrete bar awards is evidenced in most dis- 


ton lots continue to move freely. 


in number. 


Inquiries also are fewer 


Competition from several large companies at Youngs- 


town has tended to establish a Youngstown base along with that of 
Pittsburgh and Chicago on concrete bars. 
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Chicago, Oct. 20.—Reinforcing bar 
awards have shown a burst of speed. 
Larger work has accounted for some 
2100 tons while close to 500 tons 
was placed in. small jobs. A _half- 
dozen jobs requiring 600 tons or more 
are on the verge of placement. Not 
in several years has mid-October seen 
such activity. With the mill price of 
billet bars firmer, warehouses have 
been adding to their stocks. Chi- 
cago warehouse prices are 2.60c for 
billet bars and 2.00c to 2.10c for rail 
steel bars. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Individual or- 
ders for concrete bars have been 
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small this week, and many inquiries 


call for but 5 to 25 tons. Featuring 
TUUUAUUUUAOUA TAC ET OAT EEU DADA AU EAA EA EASA 
Awards Compared 

Tons 
Awards this. week............. eae ees 5,401 
Awards last week..............0+ thickidts 8,230 
Awards two weeks ago....... poPrcoper bg 
Awards this week in 1924......... sone 80 


Average weekly awards, Sept.......5,463 
Average weekly awards, 1925......6,223 
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projects pending is improvement of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, which 
eventually will require 1000 to 1500 
tons. The mill price is firmer at the 
2.00c level than it has been in several 
weeks. 


Buffalo, Oct. 20.—Current inquiry 
for reinforcing bars includes one lot 
of 200 tons and some of smaller pro- 
portions. Sales ranging up to 50 
tons are reported at 2265c for mill 
shipment bars. Stock bars are firm 
at 2.65c, Buffalo. 

Cleveland, Oct. 20.—Buying of con- 
crete bars continues to slide off grad- 
ually. Inquiries are not appearing 
in large number . New billet bars 
continue 2.20c, Cleveland, or about 
2.00c, Pittsburgh, although competition 
has brought out a price equivalent 
to approximately 1.90c, Youngstown. 
Competition of the latter city as a 
basing point is felt also in stock 
sales, 2.40¢ Youngstown taking a fair 
proportion of the business, 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








800 tons, Fourteenth street station of New York 
Edison Co., New York, to Igoe Bros., through 
Kenwell Contracting Co., general contractor. 

700 tons, apartment building at 1320 North 
State street, Chicago, to Concrete Steel Co. ; 


Hegeman-Harris Co., 431 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, general contractor. 
500 tons, warehouse for Kroger Grocery & 


Raking Co., Columbus, O., to Bourne-Fuller 
So. 

856 tons, additional for Lake Shore Athletic 
club, Chicago, to Kalman Steel Co. 


850 tons, auditorium, Sacramento, Calif., to 
to Truscon Steel Co. 

300 tons, building for Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Cincinnati, to Bourne-Fuller Co, 

280 tons, Lafayette high school, San Fran- 
cisco. to Truscon Steel Co. 


250 tons, Elizabeth Arden apartment building, 
Chicago, to Concrete Steel Co.; Hegeman- 
Harris Co., 431 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, general contractor. 

225 tons, nurses home of Mt. Sinai hospital 
group, Cleveland, to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

200 tons, factory for Piblico Face Brick Co., 
Chicago, to Olney J. Dean & Co.: E. . 
Sproul Co., 2001 West Pershing road, Chi- 
cago, general contractor. 

200 tons, gymnasium for high school at Wau- 
kegan, Il., to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

200 tons, Marquette high school, Chicago, to 
Olney J. Dean & Co. 

185 tons. Hawthorne school, San Francisco, 
to Gunn, Carle & Co. 

125 tons, Central school addition, 


; Wausau, 
Wis., to Concrete Engineering Co. 


120 tons, work for city of Minneapolis, to 
C. A. P. Turner Co. 

110 tons, hotel, Richmond, Calif., to W. S 
Wetenhall Co. 

100 tons, Latham Square building, Oakland, 
Calif., to unnamed jobber. 

100 tons, high school at Muskegon, Mich., 


to Concrete Engineering Co. 

100 tons, switch house for Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., Chicago, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

100 tons, addition to home for aged, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis., to Kalman Steel Co. 

100 tons, theater and commercial building at 
North Milwaukee, Wis., to Kalman Steel 
Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








500 tons, Hamburg sewer, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
pending. 

150 tons, apartment for the Hamilton Im- 
provement Co., Highland avenue near Rod- 
man street, Pittsburgh: bids being taken. 

100 tons, Lee school, Pittsburgh; Williams & 
Haas Co. low bidder on general contract. 

100 tons, Langley high school addition, Pitts- 
burgh; bids being taken. 
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Rail Buying at Year’s Peak— 
Many Roads Active in Market— 
Car Demand Better 


mately 412,000 tons of rails was placed last week by roads en- 


. CTIVITY in the rail market is near the year’s peak. Approxi- 


tering Chicago. 
205,000 tons with 50,000 tons 
locomotives, the largest order 


New York Central has inquired for 


optional. This road placed 125 
closed in many months. Car 


awards of the week total about 2750. 
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Chicago, Oct. 20.—Expectation that 
railroads entering Chicago will place 
500,000 to 600,000 tons of rails, with 
fastenings from 15 to 20 per cent of 
this tonnage, for 1926 delivery is 
borne out by recent awards and cur- 
rent inquiry. A list. of awards fol- 
lows: 

RAIL TONNAGES PLACED 

41,000 tons, Northern Pacific, 26,000 tons to 
Steel corporat’on subsidiary, 15,000 tons to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. ‘ 

12,000 tons, unstated western road, placed with 
unnamed maker. 

20,000 tons, Erie railroad, to unstated Pitts- 
burgh mill. 

40,000 tons, Union Pacific, 18,000 tons to 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 17,000 tons to 
Illinois Steel Co. and 5000 tons to Inland 
Steel Co. 

50,000 tons, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
40,900 tons to Illinois Steel Co. and 10,000 
ton: to Inland Steel Co. 

85,000 tons, Baltimore & Ohio, 45,000 tons 
to Carnegie Steel Co. and Lllinois Steel Co., 
35.000 tons to Bethlehem Steel Co. and 5000 
tons to Ind’ana Steel Co. 

75,000 tons, Illinois Central, 30,000 tons to 
Iilino’s Steel Co., 26.500 tons to Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. and 18,500 tons to 
Inland Steel Co. 

46 090 tere Ch'eaco & North Western, includ- 
ing 10,000 tons for a subsidiary road, to 
Pethlehem Steel Co. 

48.000 tons, Atlantic Coast Line, to Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


The Missouri Pacific is a prospec- 
tive buyer of 40.000 tons. Within 
80 days it it expected the Santa 
Fe will place 75,000 tons, Chi- 
cago & Alton and Kansas City 
Southern each 5000, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois 7500, Cotton Belt 15.000, 
Missouri-Kansas & Texas 10,000 to 
15.000 Ts leading interest has 
booked 7850 tons of tie plates in the 
pest week 

The Central of Georgia has placed 
1000 ventilated box cars with the 
Tennessee company, supplementing its 
original order of August. 

New York, Oct. 20.—Featuring the 
eastern railroad equipment market is 
the nier'n 2 1QA_+tan 
locomotives by the New York Central 
railrocd. 100 to American Locomotive 
Co. and 25 to Lima Locomotive Works, 
Inc. This is the larvest locomotive or- 
der placed in months. Car buying 
includes 1000 for Central of 
Georgia and 750 for Atlantic Coast 
Line. American Locomotive Co. 
hos alage4 nn NM Varamoatiwvac far 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford: five for the Chesanenake *% Nhio: 
12 for the Chilean State Railways; 
four for the Tennessee Central and 
two for the Cerro de Pasco Conper 
Corp., for shipment to Peru. Other 
recent awards include six for Ulen & 
Co., 120 Broadway, for Colombia, S. 


A., and seven for the Oeste de Minas 
E. de F. Brazil, both contracts go- 
ing to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Denver & Rio Grande is in the mar- 
ket for 10 locomotives and Georgia 
Central for five. 

New York Central opened bids Oct. 
21 for 205,000 tons of rails. It is ex- 
pected to close on 155,000 tons with 
option on the additional 50,000 tons. 
The Pennsylvania railroad is tenta- 
tively in the market for nearly 200,- 
000 tons. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 20.—Pennsylvania 
railroad is preparing to release its 
5000 car repair order which it placed 
recently. Of this number, 3000 went 
to Ralston Steel Car Co., 1000 to 
Youngstown Steel Car Co., and 500 
each to Buffalo Steel Car Co. and 
Greenville Steel Car Co. This order 
is estimated to involve 20,000 tons 
or more of steel, which will be 
bought either by the road or by the 
car companies. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—The price of 
1.70c is subject to concessions down 


to 1.60c on light rails. In _ stand- 
ard rails, a local mill received 20,000 
tons from the Erie. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio inquiry is for 30,000 tons. 





| ORDERS PLACED 








Illinois Central, 1000 automobile cars, 500 each 
to American Car & Foundry Co. and Pullman 
Car & Mfg. Co. 

Central of New Jersey, 10 air dump cars, 
to the Magor Car Corp. 

Litchfield & Mad'‘son, 50 gondola car bodies 
to the Ryan Car Co. 

Havana Central, 250 box cars, and 145 flat 
cars, to the American Car & Foundry Co. 

New York Central, 200 box cars converted in- 
to flat cars, to the Illinois Car & Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Coast Line, 750 gondolas, to American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

Central of Georgia, 1000 additional ventilated 
box cars, to Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroad, 500 box 
cars, reported to be built in its own shops. 





ORDERS PENDING 











Shaffer Oil Co., 250 tank cars; contem- 
plated. 

Missouri Pacific, 2750 freight cars, bids asked ; 
the Ist includes 1500 box cars, 500 automo- 
bile cars, 500 stock cars and 250 hopper cars, 
and five diners; announced last week as 
authorized; bids now being asked. 

Long Island railroad, 20 coaches; 
plated. 

Cuban Railroad Co., miscellaneous freight cars 
and passenger cars; contemplated. 


Adopts 130 Pound Rails 


Philadelphia, Oct. 20.—Pennsylvania 
railroad has decided to standardize on 
130 pounds rails for its entire system. 
It is expected to close on 150,000 to 
200.000 tons of rails within the next 
two weeks. 


contem- 





Wire 


a 





Prices Firmer and Demand Im- 
proved—Nails Lag Behind Wire 
—Jobbers Buying 














lished prices on wire and nails the market has firmed on 


. FTER a period of almost universal concessions from estab- 


somewhat better demand and the lower prices have disap- 


peared. 


for specialties, are little reduced. 


Jobbers are taking more tonnage to fill their stocks and 
manufacturers seem to have greater need. 


Mill stocks, except 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1046 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Producers of 
wire products could use many more 
orders than they are receiving since 
small business is developing from 
week to week. Occasional single car- 
loads or slightly larger tonnages are 
coming from jobbers to round out 
their stocks, or from manufacturing 
users, Operating schedules show no 
great improvement, around 60 per 
cent being the usual averag>. Prices 
are firming. 2.60c on nails having en- 
tirely disappeared, with 2.65¢ now 
strong. and 2.50c on plain wire is 
unchanged. 

Chicazo, Oct. 20.—Concessions be- 
low 2.55c, Chicago. or western mill, 
for plain wire and 2.70c for wire nails 


have practically disappeared. Mill 
stocks on common products continue 
fairly high but on the specialties have 
been reduced. In both manufactur- 
ing and jobbing lines the trend is 
slowly upward. 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Sales of wire and 
Wire products, except nails, are un- 
usually heavy. Nails are dull. The 
price of plain wire holds firm at 
2.65c Worcester. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 20.—Big Four rail- 
road purchased 200 tons of wire and 
nails for last quarter delivery from 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Its inquiry for 1500 tons of plates 
has been referred to the New York 
Central for purchase. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Metals Are In Strong and Active Market, 
Shipments Continuing at High Rate And 
Stocks Being Light—Conditions Favorable 

















Prices of the Week 


Spot Lead 
Tin, N. Y¥. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
Lead ngot 


Electro Lake Casting : 
delivered delivered refinery Straits East Zinc 98-99% Spot I 
Cents per pound 
Oct. 14 14.62% 14.75 13.8714 62.50 9.60 9.30 8.30 27.00 17.25 34.00 
SER. SUNy (i pockeaibiainciambiiedecowin snd 14.60 14.75 13.80 62.70 9.55 9.25 8.30 27.00 17.25 34.00 
CINE, 5 UUs) icbdeckiaseiteatas 14.55 14.75 13.80 62.10 9.55 9.25 8.3214 27.00 17.25 84.00 
GS EF ~ "Unt serade ren atehikendsassenton 14.55 14.75 13.75 62.50 9.55 9.25 8.35 27.00 17.25 34.00 
COURS RD BR a aieccnc ie ssesicteicecetbtndanectsntutite 14.55 14.75 13.75 62.75 9.55 9.25 8.35 27.00 17.87% 34.00 


EW YORK, Oct. 20.—Metals 
N have been active and strong 

the past week, with interest 

shown farther ahead in a 
number of instances. Shipments of 
all metals continue at high rates for 
domestic use, or on about the same 
level as early in the autumn. Stocks 
in the hands of producers remain 
light, and the urge for prompt ship- 
ment of most metals indicates that 
users are carrying light inventories. 
The latter circumstance applies es- 
pecially to zinc and explains in part 
the rapid rise of the price to the 
highest since 1920. 

General business conditions con- 
tinue favorable to the metal markets. 
Brass and copper products run along 
more steadily than copper. Users are 
well covered for November but it is 
believed much buying remains to be 
done for December. 


Copper—The red metal is passing 
through another of its pz2riods of 
quietness in buying, when some metal 
is offered for sale and in order to find 
a buyer has to be marked down. The 
situation in these periods is not one 
of real weakness. as most producers 
refuse to meet the going m»rk>t, as 
shipments continue unusually large, 
and as shown in the September sta- 
tistics a few days ago, stocks in the 
hands of producers are much lighter 
than usual. Export sales are the one 
adverse factor in the market, and un- 
til they are resumed on a large scale 
the market here cannot hold steadily 
to strong prices. 

Zinc—This metal has been the 
strong°st of the nonferrous group in 
the nast few deys, with buying for 
all domestic purposes and for export. 
Galvanizers evidently have It their 
storks run low. as their buying of 
prime western has been largely for 
promnt shipment, with the result the 
situstion on this position has become 
so tight as to force the price un and 
hold it at a premium over Novemb-r, 
now about 5 points. Export sales 
alco are largelv for early shinment. 


Brass mills have bought farther 
ahead so that brass special grad> is 
well booked for November. High 


grade is also sold well ahead and has 
gone to a spread of 10c¢ and 10.25c. 


Tin—Users have not been in the 
market much on new purchoses of 
tin the past week. but the price has 
been strong in accord with London. 
Shipments to users continue large and 
the situation in supplies is said to be 
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unusually tight for this season of 
year, especially in metal for Novem- 
ber delivery. Spot and futures are 
at practically the same price, but No- 
vember the past day or two has been 
commanding a slight premium. 
Aluminum—Buying of the light 
metal is steady and prices are firm, 


while shipments continue large. Re- 
melted metal and scrap continue 
strong, with No. 12 remelted alloy 


around 24c, some sellers asking still 
higher prices. 

Lead—Sales of lead lately have been 
mostly at 9.25c E. St. Louis and 9.50c 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 





SHEETS 
High brass 19.12% 
Copper. hot rolled wieplieiiesenibaaen 22.75 
Gs BO BOs BE. scasimncspictantiinds 11.35 


Lead full sheets (cut %c more) 13.25 to 13.75 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 

































































gage 87.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass 23.75 
Copper 24.75 
RODS 
High brass (round % to 
2%-inch) 16.87% 
Naval brass 19.6244 
WIRE 
COREE 5 cciwdpvescainpisesseeapigenetesenieesbiniedets 16.25 to 16.50 
High brass ; 19.62% 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
New York 9.25 
Chicago _ .....0.0. 9.75 
Cleveland 9.25 to 9.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
New York 1.25 
RCRD” cisccescswactovajtnens 8.50 
Cleveland 7.50 to 7.75 
ZINC 
DRAIS  SOTIWUE ccc cntueigds iscanacinbilanapcincgingasiadtoenaiele 5.00 
Cleveland dine 4.50 to 4.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
DER, PEGI eisidcdeccctenbteidienccdbiadisdventa 12.00 
CRICRMIS | cenaccsorisithincees 11.75 
Cleveland «». 11.25 to 11.50 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
DROW OE Wiicat sheds cccnteitdeisecseseaiasesesteve 8.50 
CRO 25 evinsntibciccktacedeisbsouhdseussniatsabaenshid 9.25 
Cleveland ........ 8.50 to 8.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland 7.50 to 7.75 
LIGHT COPPER 
WDE cidcknsisbdteiethavtansviitbistiediinse 9.75 
Chiecaro 10.75 
Cleveland 9.50 to 9.75 
LIGHT BRASS 
Chicaro 8.00 
Cleveland 5.75 to 6.00 
ALUMINIUM 
Borings, Cleveland  .........scsccccssssssees 12.00 to 15.00 


Old sheet and cast, 
Clippings, Cleveland .......... 
Secondarv Metals 


24.00 to 24.50 
12.25 to 12.50 


Cleveland.... 17.00 to 20.00 
eae Fk 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 
Brass ingot 85-5-5-5 


Ones eeneeeeeeeneeeesen 


New York, with premiums small for 
a little spot business or other special 
reason. The extras in the open mar- 
ket have eased lately as buying is 
more orderly and prompt not in big 
demand. 


Week’s Importations 


Philadelphia, Oct. 20.—Following 
are importations on iron and steel at 
this port for the week ending Oct. 
17: 2852 tons of pig iron from 
Calcutta; 149 tons of structural steel 
from Belgium; 98 tons of muck bars 
from Sweden and 739 tons of scrap 
iron from Cuba. 


| Coke By-Products 


Market Steady—Xylol and Solvent 
Naphtha Stronger 


New York, Oct. 20.—Coal tar prod- 
ucts prices are unchanged with de- 
mand steady. Production has shown 
no appreciable increase. Pure benzol 
is quoted at 24 cents, works, in tanks 
and 29 cents in drums, and 90 per cent 
at 23 cents in tanks and 28 cents in 
drums. Shipments can be had with- 
out much delay. In Xylol and solv- 
ent naphtha, the situation is much 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lets 














Contract 
Pure benzol covsitianaapen - 
Tolnol SE ae, 5 a eee 
Solvent naphtha... (nominal) 


Commercial xylol 
Phenol 





(nominal) 
Stina 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


Naphthalene 


flakes oo. sss an 0.05% to 0.06% 0.05% to 0.06% 
Naphthalene 


REID piccesecienstt - 0.06% to 0.07% 9.06% to 0.07% 


Per 160 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia $2.97% 








tighter. Xylol in tank lots is holding 
at 26 cents, works. and in drum lots 
at 32 cents. Solvent naphtha and 
toluol are quoted at 26 cents in tanks 
and 31 cents in drums. Phenol is easy 
at 22 cents. works. It is believed this 
price can be shaded by at least 1 
cent on attractive business. Naph- 
thalene is experiencing seasonal dull- 
ness. although prices are unchanged 
at 5% cents to 6% cents, works. for 
flakes and 6% to 7% cents for balls. 
Sulphate of ammonia is unchanged. 
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df Market Section 
Demand Better 


Prices Firmer on Most I.ines and Some Advances 
Are Made—Demand s Good 


BY AIR MAIL 


AN FRANCISCO, Calif., Oct. 17. 

—General business conditions on 

the Pacific Coast continue to 
show signs of improvement from week 
to week and prices are becoming 
firmer all along the line while ad- 
vances have been put into effect in 
certain instances, noticeably sheets. 
Buying for the most part continues to 
involve relatively small tonnages for 
immediate consumption and little spec- 
ulative purchasing is reported. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Foundry operations have become 
more active and dealers report more 
inquiries and sales. During the week 
one bay district plant purchased 1000 
tons of malleable iron. An importer 
has received 500 tons of India iron 
and is quoting $24 to $25 a ton, c.i-f. 
duty paid, depending upon the analy- 
sis. The Southern Pacific Co. has 
inquired for 1000 tons 2.75 to 3.25 in 
silicon. No large sales of coke were 
noted during the week. Two import- 
ers of English coke have each un- 
loaded 4000 tons about 50 per cent of 
which is to apply against contracts 
taken in the Los Angeles district sev- 
eral months ago. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Merchant bar bookings continue to 
involve unimportant tonnages from 
widely scattered sources and local 
mill operators report backlogs as 
lacking. Demand for reinforcing ma- 
terial is well sustained and each 
week numerous small lots make a 
large aggregate. Larger awards this 
week totaled over 600 tons, the larg- 
est calling for 350 tons for an audi- 
torium in Sacramento taken by Trus- 
con Steel Co. 

The Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., 
San Francisco, has placed 100 tons 
of plates for shipment to the Philip- 
pines with an eastern producer. The 
only other award of importance was 
taken by the Steel Tank & Pipe Co. 
and involved 100 tons for pipe for the 
Port of Portland, In connection with 
the welding of the 75,000-ton Oakland 
pipe line, recently awarded to the 
Stee] Tank & Pipe Co. and the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., over 250 tons of welding rods 
will be needed. This is the largest 
tonnage ever before the trade for fig- 
ures. Bonds were voted by Medford, 
Ore., for extensive improvements to 
the water works system which calls 
for a pipe line installation from Big 
Butte Springs to Medford, requiring 
8500 to 4000 tons. Pending business 
totals over 8000 tons. The low price 
of 2.20c c.i.f. reported as having been 
received last week in connection with 
a low freight rate has disappeared and 
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2.25c now is considered the minimum. 
Structural shapes awards exceeded 
1200 tons during the week, Wallace 
Equipment Co., Seattle, securing the 
largest award, 500 tons for the Ma- 
sonic Temple at Portland. Pending 
projects call for over 5000 tons. In 
addition to the larger contracts, .fab- 
ricators are booking numerous small 
jobs of 15 to 40 tons. Prices are 
firm at 2.30c c.i.f. as a minimum with 
2.35¢ being secured in many _in- 
stances. Belgian material has been 
quoted at 1.65c base, c.if. duty paid 
this week, a decided drop from 1.74c, 
which was the former low price. 
Only one cast iron pipe award was 
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reported during the week. The Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co. took 250 
tons forLios Angeles.” "Pending ton- 
nages are over 600 tons. The Hono- 
lulu Oil Co., San Francisco, has an in- 
quiry out for 1000 tons of standard 
black pipe. No other large inquiries 
are current, with the exception that 
San Bernardino is in the market for 
over 150 tons of Matheson joint and 
galvanized pipe. 

The leading interest and most inde- 
pendent sheet producers have _ ad- 
vanced prices $2 a ton and are now 
quoting 2.20c, 3.20c and 4.30c base 
Pittsburgh on blue annealed, black 
and galvanized sheets respectively. 
While orders are becoming more nu- 
merous the tonnages are not large. 
San Francisco distributors have ad- 
vanced out-of-stock prices on sheets 
$3 a ton as follows: Blue annealed 
from 3.70c to 3.85c, black from 4.65¢ 
to 4.80c and galvanized from 5.75c 
to 5.90c. 


Northwest Buying Light 


steel market in this district is 

featureless. Business continues 
in small tonnages but the undertone 
appears to be firmer. Conditions are 
fairly satisfactory as a whole. Con- 
struction activity continues, all North- 
west cities making good records in 
building permits. Contractors are 
completing many jobs in highway con- 
struction. 

Placing of a large volume of busi- 
ness with Eastern mills has given 
strength to the market on this Coast. 
While prices have not advanced the 
outlook is firmer. The fact that prices 
have held stationary here during the 
last month is taken as a favorable 
indication so that there are good 
grounds for believing that the trend 
will be higher within a short time. 


G isica Oct. 15.—The iron and 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Business at the local steel mill is 
reported holding its own, the volume 
of steel bar sales being the same as 
during the last 60 days. The plant is 
maintaining the same operation as 
heretofore. Prices are unchanged and 
while new business is in small lots the 
aggregate is fair. 

Plates and shapes are stationary at 
2.30c and 2.35¢ respectively. On an 
advance a large volume of business 
would naturally result and as _ pur- 
chases have been on a hand-to-mouth 
basis for many months and buying 
momentum, it is believed, would be of 
considerable proportions. 

No large plate tonnages are pend- 
ing in this territory but the volume 
of shapes is reasonably heavy be- 
cause of active bridge construction, 
several large contracts being under 
way in Oregon and Washington. 


Portland has completed plans for the 
Vista avenue viaduct estimated to cost 
$192,000. The bridge will be rein- 
forced concrete, the main arch 250 
feet in length. 

The proposed Vantage Ferry bridge, 
which will be contracted by the state 
highway department next month will 
be one of the notable structures in the 
West. This bridge will cross the Co- 
lumbia river, the main span 520 feet 
in length, between two piers. 


Finished Materials 


The jobbing trade is rather slack, 
buyers apparently not being inter- 
ested. Prices remain unchanged. The 
volume of business iis confined to 
small orders and the market is some- 
what lifeless. Light plates are in de- 
mand for tank and boiler work while 
sheets are probably moving in better 
volume than any other item at pres- 
ent. Rivets, bolts and materials used 
in construction and building are being 
sold in small tonnages. Steel bars 


‘are still quoted at 2.85¢ at Portland as 


against 3.25c here, the difference be- 
ing “i to the competition of imported 
steel. 


Old Materials 


_ The market for scrap steel is hold- 
ing its own, prices paid for local 
material being about $10 gross while 
scrap brought in by rail brings $10.50 
gross. Consumption at the local plant 
is steady and supply equals demand. 
Cast iron scrap is lifeless the turn- 
over being light. Foundries are us- 
ing only a small quantity of this ma- 
terial which is quoted nominally at 
$18 gross. 

Eight wooden hulls, built during the 
war, have recently been burned on the 
Columbia river to salvage the metals. 
It is reported that each vessel av- 
erages about 250 long tons of spikes, 
bolts, pipe and other materials which 
are being purchased for Japan. 
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British Markets Are Stronger 


New Sales of Pig Iron to United States Total 100,000 Tons—Five Blast Furnaces 
Go In — Rail Mills Restarting — Demand for Tin Plate and Galva- 
nized Sheets Brisk, and World Wide 


European Headquarters, 
IRoN TRADE REVIEW, 
~ "2-8 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Oct. 20.—(By Cable)—Recent sales of Brit- 
L ish pig iron to thé United States reflect the strong- 
er market situation there. The aggregate amount 
booked in the last few days is 100,000 tons, mainly low 
phosphorus iron of special quality. Prices here are firm- 
er; two blast furnaces at Middlesbrough and three at 
Barrow-in-Furness have been relighted. 

The markets for tin plate and galvanized sheets ar2 
strong, and apparently ‘this is a world-wide condition, a3 
orders are coming in from all consuming areas. Scrap 
prices are firmer, while coke is easier. 

Barrow mills have restarted with rail orders sufficient 


for three months’ operation, and they have re-employed 
1500 workmen. British mills generally are busier than in 
recent weeks. Demand for railway steel is increasing, 
while foreign steel prices are proving less attractive than 
a few weeks ago. 

French exports are reported on a good basis. Lower 
prices are expected to develop as the result of a reduc- 
tion in coke. Extensive purchases are being made from 
Germany, in accordance with the reparations plans. Prices 
are not fully controlled by French selling syndicates. 

The Birmingham housing committee has declined to 
recommend further construction of steel houses, on the 
ground that such houses have a shorter life than those 
made of brick. 


Some Encouraging Factors in British Market 





Office of Iron Trade Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., Oct. 12.— 





Sterling $4.84 


tations, although the general output 


| firmer, makers adhering to recent quo- 
continues small. The Barrow steel- 





(European Staff Service) —The 
iron and steel position has a 
few encouraging features. A 
sale which has attracted some atten- 
tion, owing to the unusual bulk in- 


pig iron during 
months. It 
has been taken at 


is understood the order 


ica continues to be 


works restarted two furnaces yester- 
day, partly to furnish power for the 
rail mills which, after being idle since 
May, have now recommenced work on 
some rail orders in hand, sufficient to 


the next three 
a low price. Amer- 


a customer for 


volved, has been arranged by Guest, Middlesbrough iron, receiving 2455 insure activity for some time. The 
Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd., who have tons during September and occasional pig iron, however, will shortly be re- 
contracted with a Philadelphia found- shipments of ferromanganese and quired, as stocks in that area are 


ry firm to ship from their South 


Wales furnace, 25,000 tons of foundry The pig 


special west coast irons are made. 
iron position 


rapidly disappearing, and demand has 


is slightly (Concluded on Page 1065) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


1 R f British French Seleion and German 
Dollars at Rates o uxemburg 

ow Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
Exchange, October 19 K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dessarch—By Cable 


PIG IRON Ea d 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $16.10 3 6 6* $15 03 
DG 5 su rk te iede cam URE CURR Sw AAS 16.34 3 76 13.26 
ee RE OE eee 7 ae Bey mas) 6 6S 192 14.14 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 18.03 3 146 19.45 

SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
i saan a oath 5g sient oe bata. ob akan $27.83 5150 $21.32 
MUU CUE. Pou stieiewteswcass beseveceese 44.77 9 50 27.85 

FINISHED STEEL 
AMMAN WINING doc 50 5 wchaia end > eds bbe a ky $36.30 7100 $23.87 
DI ONOLS 5 23's i SUES o ccpeeesane 6 1.57¢ 7 $0 1. 13¢ 
ee METUCA) MUBOES. 5K 5iGi e cbc co deaessweee 1.46c 6 15 0- 1.07c 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank..........++. Lbfen7.15 0 1.32¢ 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............seeceee 2.21lc 10 50 2.24c 
Sheets, galvanined, mn gage, corrugated., 3 Sle 16 5 0 3.71c 
Dn Oe MRE. . si bce sald bebe 6 Ck 2.21c 10 50 1.60c 
PERT Wie, CONE: 5 sa. 6inaheb s bbmecuse ewe 2.38 11 00 1.92¢ 
Galvanized wire, base.........ccceeseees 3.02c 14 00 2 30c 
WiGe MARU, PUES inher cise Seve tsveat 3.13c 14 10 0 2.00c 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... O2c78 2O5ER'S: . sawes 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Lron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 vie 10 © 6.364 $15.25 
PE UNS a's ods hdna« ke sale Cama eee 6.46 3 80 14.59 
PUSERED COND ib Win Sradvcccccccvedbeene 8 03 #0126 6.28 
PN in ed ok aid cru bde vais wee Seabees 27:83 ..5 13-0 19.45 
RMON SETI 5 0 crest 45.40 00s,0.0054.600'ead bh L;fzec 8 @@ 1.06c 
MUPRRNGS CONG. 6505 o6 oho c veccsccinedeeke 1.62c 7 100 1.17c 
Rs ks Saas Pests ie LECE nbs deans eee 1.5lec 7 00 1 00c 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.62c 7 100 1.78c 
Sheets, black, 24 same... 0.0. cov cscascves 2.27¢ 10 10 0 2.42¢ 
Sheets, maleaniebt 24 gage, corrugated.... 3.5lc 16 50 3.45¢ 
URGE. WU 351s Choa che clades da ebip cay 2.38¢ 11 00 1.92c 
Ee GO DOO. bined etat ad tue 6g bu 2.2lc 10 50 1.40c 
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North Sea Port 


Francs Francs £sd 
Bh hes aa tee ; 5 *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
320 14.14 310 16.94 3100 foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
Me sas Xe tei 21.78 4100 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
export furnace coke £0 12s 6d 
480 $21.89 480 $22.02 4 11 0 ($3.03) f, o. b. Ferromanga+ 
630 28.73 630 27.83 5150 nese £15 5s Od ($73.81) 
f. 0. b. German ferromanganese 
540 $23.71 $20 $31.46 6100 £15 0s Od (572.60) f. o. b. 
565 1.16c 560 1.18 5 80 The equivalent prices in 
eis : } ooe : i ; ; ° American currency are in dollars 
1,120... 2.33 1925 —-2:63e 12. 0.0 Ber to for pig iron, coke, comb 
1,855 4.66 2,250 3.67c 16 15 0 finished steel and rails; finished 
om a age a4 oan : .3 steel is quoted in cents per 
1,150 4 17e 1,050 2 126 9 50 pound and tin plate in dollars 
1,000 1.76c 850 2.1% 10 00. per box. British quotations are 
Ch oy bees see $6.53 1 70° for basic open-hearth steel; 
Renten’ French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
345(2) $15.28 $38 $20.01 oT and German are for basic- 
330(1) 15 28 335 «20:93 94 bessemer steel. 
142 5.70 125 5.52 24 
440 22 34 40 27.60 120 
530 10'°c 525 1.48¢ 142 
585 1.2lc 585 1.35¢. 123 
500 3,.i5¢ 555 1.36c 130 
8 0 1.4lc 680 1.51e 145 
1,210 2.33c¢ 1,125 2.45¢ 235 
1,725 4.76c 2.300 3.86c 370 
910 1.67c 800 1.98¢ 1°0 
700 1.45¢ 700 1.59¢ 152 
22, 1925 1059 
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Machinery 





machine tools and equipment in October 
are expected to show some improvement 
In most markets, buying is 
developing greater interest, in others a lack of 
interest is noted. The largest 
the trade is that of the Norfolk & Western rail- 
road which last week sent out a list for 80 tools. 


A LTHOUGH somewhat spasmodic, sales of 


over September. 


New York, Oct. 20.—While still 
spotty, machine tool demand is slight- 
ly better. The heavy Norfolk & 
Western list is the feature of the 
market, but increased interest is being 
manifested in several quarters, with 
the likelihood that October will show 
a gain over September. Recent or- 
ders booked by Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
include one 13-inch and two 16-inch 
lathes and a jig boring machine for 
the Anderson, Ind., plant of Gen- 
eral Motors Co.; two 8-inch rotary 
surface grinders for National Twist 
Drill Co., Detroit; an engine lathe 
for Yale & Towne Mfe. Co., Stanford, 
Conn.; and an axle lathe for General 
American Tank Car Corp. A possible 
buyer of machine tool equipment is 
the municipal department of. plant 
and structures, which is inquiring for 
a heavy list of conveying equipment 
for a motor repair shop at Sixteenth 
street and Avenue C. Railroad buying 
includes a locomotive euide bar grind- 
er for Southern Pacific, and a heat 
treating furnace and press for New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, both con- 
tracts going to Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc. This seller has also 
booked a cylinder grinder for Marion 
Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O., and 
a horizontal boring mill for West- 
inehorse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Overhead crane buy- 
ing is fair. 

Boston, Oct. 20.—The upward price 
tendency in several lines of standard 
tools is bringing out better New Eng- 
land inquiry than for several weeks. 
Sales of new tools during the past 
week, however, show no appreciable 
imvrovement. General Electric Co. 
took a 36-inch open side planer for 
its Pittsfield, Mass., works. A Spring- 
field. Mass., consumer bought two 
grinding machines, and several Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island manufac- 
turers placed orders for lathes. shavers 
and other medium weicht tools. Sheet 
metal working equipment sales are 
renorted heavier than for several 
weeks. Used tools also have been 
active. JTeadine dealers in Boston 
reports sales of used tools to date well 
above the same period in September. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Sellers and 
buvers of eonirment in this territory 
paid little attention to business this 
week and few orders. developed. 
One house sold three thread mi'ling 
machines to an out-of-town manu- 
facturer, and a large shaper locally. 
Another, as a result of three months’ 








inquiry before 


effort sold a motor driven toolroom 
lathe to a manufacturer in the Pitts- 
burgh district. A squaring shear 
and a large cutting-off machine were 
purchased by two other users. West- 
inghouse *Electric & Mfg. Co. bought 
two small surfacing machines, exclu- 
sive of its recent list on which it has 
not started to buy. Local dealers ex- 
pect to share libera'ly in the Norfolk 
& Western railroad list, given in IRON 
TRADE REVIEW last week. Crucible 
Steel Co. of America is expected to 
purchase some equipment for the 
new Park works, although idle equip- 
ment may be installed for temporary 
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CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











20 cranes for Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, 18 to Dominion Iron & Steel Co., 
Ltd., and 2 to Northern Engineering Works, 
Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., for Aluminum com- 
pany’s new Quebec plant. 

Three 2-ton ho’sts, cage operated, for shipment 
to Japan, to Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Co. 

Two electric overhead cranes for Edward G. 
Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, to Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Co.; specifications call for a 15- 
ton and a 5-ton crane. 

Fwo ditchers for Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 
to American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Two 24-yard grab bucket cranes for Summers 
Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, contract reported 
going to Harnischfeger Corp.; Austin Co., 
Philadelphia, engineers. 

Two cranes for a manufacturer in Pittsburgh 
district, to Shaw Electric Crane Works, 
Muskegon, Mich., through Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., Pittsburgh. 

Among the single awards were: 10-ton crawler 
shovel for Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., to American Hoist & 
Derrick Co.; 5-ton electric overhead crane 
for Gulf Coast Lines, to Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co.; 20-ton locomotive crane for sub- 
sidiary of United States Steel Corp., for 
export to Brazil, and a 2214-ton locomotive 
erane for Foundation Co., New York, both 
to Ohio Locomotive Crane Co.; 20-ton used 
locomotive crane for Phor-Duval Contracting 
Go.. Philadelphia, to Philip T. King, New 
York. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 











Two single I-beam cranes, 5-ton hoists, for 
Alfred Pipe Supply Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
expected closed shortly. 

Conveying equipment for central motor repair 
shop, department of plants and structures, 
New York, at Sixteenth street and Avenue 
C; bids asked; specifications include 30 
combination handpower trolley hoists; pos- 
sibly 2000 feet I-beam monorail, and two 
handpower cranes of .2-ton and 5-ton ca- 
pacity. 


Buying of Equipment Is Spotty But Oc- 
tober Business Probably Will Surpass Sep- 
tember—Used Equipment in Good Demand 





Bids are to be closed Oct. 28. Several other rail- 
roads are asking for small lots of equipment, among 
them being the New York Central. The Illinois 
Steel Co. has closed on about all of the equip- 
ment asked for 
machinery by the automobile industry has slowed 
down considerably, but the feeling exist that the 
activity will step up shortly. 


in its recent list. Buying of 


use. To save the duty on 20 Amer- 
ican-built cranes, the Aluminum Co. 
of America has closed with two Can- 
adian builders. 

Cleveland, Oct. 20.—Machine tool 
and equipment business in this terri- 
tory has slowed up appreciably during 
the last two weeks and dealers are 
required to spend greater effort clos- 
ing contracts. Buyers apparently are 
delaying purchases as long as possi- 
ble. While automobile manufacturers 
in the Detroit district have provided 
much of the active buying, recently, 
even these sales have dropped sharply. 
Manufacturers, however, report a fair 
volume of business booked with a 
number of good prospects for the bal- 
ance of the month. The used tool 
market continues good with numerous 
sales being made right along. Al- 
thourh the orders consist largely of 
single tools, the total makes a satis- 
factory showing. Dealers of both 
new and used equipment are optimis- 
tic as to business for the balance 
of the year. 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—October sales of 
machine tools in this district will ex- 
ceed those of September. Prices show 
a tendency to stiffen and one line 
of grinders will be priced slightly 
higher beginning. Nov. 10. Deliveries 
on standard tools are good, but slow- 
ing up. One maker of chanare kag 
been giving immediate shipment but 
recently dropped back to three weeks. 
Illinois Steel Co. has placed substan- 
tially all of its recent list. Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., added a lathe 
to its recent insuiry. Nash Motors 
Co. placed several tools the past week 
for its Kenosha, Wis., plant. New 
York Central railroad is inquiring 
for a 72-inch boring, drilling and 
milling machine, motor driven. Manu- 
facturers of radio parts have been 
generous buyers of punch presses. 
One implement interest still is con- 
sidering several large special tools. 


John I. Beggs Dies 


Milwaukee. Oct. 20.—John I. Beggs, 
multimillionaire industrialist and capi- 
talist. died Oct. 17 at the age of 78. 
Mr. Beggs was president of the Mii- 
waukee Rolling Mi'!l Co., subsidiary 
of the Inland Steel Co. and was 
identified prominently with many other 
industrial enterprises in a financial 
way. : 
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Trumbull Steel 


Refinancing Plan Announced—Stock- 
holders to Meet Nov. 10 


Another important step in the proc- 
ess of unwinding the tangled financial 
affairs of the Trumbull Steel Co., 
Warren, O., has been taken with the 
acceptance of directors of a refinanc- 
ing plan worked out by Cleveland 
banking interests. Letters have been 
sent to stockholders of the company 
calling a meeting Nov. 10 at Warren 
at which the plan providing for the 
flotation of $18,000,000 of bonds and 
debentures will be submitted to them 
for approval. 

Meanwhile all negotiations for the 
recently proposed merger with the 
Otis Steel Co. and the Midland Steel 
Products Co., Cleveland, have been 
postponed, perhaps definitely. Pos- 
sessing modern and efficient equipment 
and given strong banking support and 
sound management, interests identified 
with the Trumbull company believe 
it will work into a strong independent 
position with control retained in the 
Mahoning valley. 

Details of the new plan were 
worked out by Otis & Co., Cleveland 
investment bankers, with the assistance 


of the Cleveland Trust Co. Un- 
der the plan it is understood that 
Cyrus Eaton, one of the leading 


partners of Otis & Co., will be named 
chairman of the Trumbull board and 
that E. A. Greene, vice president of 
the Cleveland Trust Co. will be added 
to the board. Otis & Co. will head 
a syndicate offering Trumbull securi- 
ties under the terms of the refinanc- 
ing. 

The plan as outlined by the letter 
to the stockholders calls for the $13,- 
000,000 of 15-year 6 per cent closed 
mortgage sinking fund gold bonds and 
$5,000,000 10-year unsecured 7 per 
cent gold debentures. Purchasers of 
each $1000 debenture are to be given 
an option to purchase 20 shares of 
common stock of the company. Bank- 
ers have an option to purchase 100,000 
shares of the common. The price 
at which the option may be exercised 
is not stated. 

Proceeds of these two issues to- 
gether with cash in the company’s 
treasury obtained from the sale of 
personal assets turned over to the 
company by former president Jonathan 
Warner, will eliminate all banking in- 
debtedness and give the company a 
clean balance sheet and ample work- 
ing capital, according to a_ state- 
ment by President Philip Wick. 

The condition of the finances of 
the Trumbull Steel Co. first came to 
light late last summer following an 
abortive effort to float $17,500,000 of 
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notes of the company by the National 
City Co., New York. Later develop- 
ments disclosed that the New York 
bank had underwritten the note issue 
on the basis of a financial statement 
that contained “grave misrepresenta- 
tions.” Directors of the company des- 
posed Warner, elected Philip Wick to 
succeed him and placed the affairs of 
the company in the hands of an execu- 
tive committee with President James 
A. Campbell of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. as its head. This com- 
mittee still is guiding its destinies. 

Trumbull operations are reported 
running at 100 per cent, capacity and 
October is expected to be the com- 
pany’s biggest month. Trumbull is 
a self-contained unit of high rank. 
Its strip mill is said to be unexcelled, 
with sheet and tin plate mills of the 
highest class and associated or con- 
trolled companies in fields of strategic 
importance. 


Plans Readjustment of 
Iron Company Debt 


Asking for a deposit of bonds under 
a plan for a readjustment of the 
debt of the Rogers Brown Iron Co., 
interested bankers have disclosed that 
the company faces the default on 
Nov. 1 on its general and refunding 
7 per cent mortgage bonds. The 
situation is due to heavy onerating 
costs resulting from unprofitable min- 
ing operations, the bankers notice 
said. The loss suffered by the com- 
pany, after fixed charges and allow- 
ances for denletion, was more than 
$1,000 000. For the first eicht months 
of 1925, the loss after depreciation 
was nearly $750 000. 

The plan calls for the disposal of 
the unprofitable Susquehanna mine 
to a new corporation owned jointly by 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., the 
M. A. Hanna Co., and the Inland 
Steel Co. By this and other means 
bankers hope to reduce fixed charges 
and avert a receivership for the com- 
pany. The new company formed to 
take over the Susquehanna mine 
will have a paid-in capital of $1,- 
000 000 of which $500.000 will be nro- 
vided bv the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., $250000 by the M. A. Hanna 
Co., and $250,000 by the Inland Steel 
Co. 

Provision is made in the plan for 
working capital of the Rogers-Brown 
Tron Co. by the agreement of bank 
creditors to accept in payment of a 
portion of their indebtedness of $1.000- 
000 of two, three, four and five-year 
gold notes, and an additional $1.000,- 
000 of new money will be provided 
through the purchase by a syndicate 
of a like amount of five-year gold 


notes. The M. A. Hanna Co., wil! 
manage the iron ore properties. 


Pig Iron Market Active, 
Prices Strong 


(Concluded from Page 1047) 


Cincinnati, Oct. 20.—Bessemer fer- 
rosilicon and silvery prices have ad- 
vanced $1 a ton, bringing the market 
rn to $25.50 on the 5 per cent grade. 
Producers are asking $2 a ton above 
the new prevailing schedules for first 
quarter delivery. Activity in silveries 
is brisk, recent sales aggregating 
close to 4000 tons. Interest in pig 
iron, especially northern for first 
quarter is increasing. Hickman Wil- 
liams & Co., have bought the entire 
stock of the John A. Savage & Co., 
on its yard at Hamilton, O., which 
aggregates close to 15.000 tons. The 


iron will be offered for sale in its 
natural selling territory. The mar- 
ket on northern iron ranges from 


$19.50 to $20 Ironton, while southern 
is quoted $19 to $20 Birmingham. 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—Inquiry for first 
quarter pig iron has broadened prob- 
ably 40,000 tons has come out. Melt- 
ers, particularly gray iron jobbing 
foundries, appear anxious to protect 
themselves. Selling agencies are not 
especially pushing sales, with coke 
an indefinite production factor, but 
business being taken is on the basis 
of $21.50, Chicago furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable, which also 
rules on spot business. October ship- 
ments will top those of September, 
which were the heaviest in five years. 
Charcoal iron is more active, at 
$29.04, Chicago. A sale of 500 tons 
of low phosphorus iron is reported. 


St. Louis, Oct. 20.—Renewed buy- 
ing of pig iron has been accompanied 
by a sharp upturn in prices. Stove 
manufacturers are taking liberal ton- 
nages, and there are large sales to 
jobbing plants, farm implement inter- 
ests and specialty makers. The week’s 
sales total slightly over 16.000 tons, 
the major portion being southern iron. 
Prices are strong and higher, No. 2 
southern being quoted $20 to $20.50, 
with several small amounts going at 
$21. Northern iron is firm at $21.50, 
with little to be had at that price. 
The St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. 
quotes $23, f.o.b. Granite City. There 
is a scarcity of high silicon iron, 
which is in active demand, due to the 
relative cheapness of scrap. Small 
premiums have been paid for 2.25 
per cent and over for prompt ship- 
ment. 





Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 19.—Sales 
of iron for the first quarter have 
been made by Birmingham companies 
at $20, furnace for No. 2 foundry. 
The amount sold is not laree. One 
of the smaller producers has done 
$21 on one to two prompt car lots. 
Furnace interests here say $20 is 
rinimum. The Renublic [Tron & 
Steel Co. is pushing repair work and 
during first week in November will 
have two furnaces active. Twelve 
blast furnaces in this district are on 
foundry iron, and 10 on basic. Sur- 
plus stock of iron is beine cut at 
the rate of 5000 tons monthly. 
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Putting Music in Management 


Executives’ Ability to “Orchestrate’’ Efforts of Individuals Brings Results, As- 
sociation Told—Sales Problems Also Discussed, with Emphasis 


HE theory that a man must 

i make his own job in a com- 

pany received some severe jolts 
at the meeting of the American Man- 
agement association, Hotel Astor, New 
York, Oct. 15 and 16. An institution 
where the men are free to exert their 
initiative in any direction was likened 
to a sack full of monkeys; every time 
a new monkey is put into the sack 
there is a general scramble. 

An example cited was the case of 
the president of a certain company 
who was a firm believer in the “office 
boy to president” legend, and who 
made it his personal business to hire 
all the office boys. As to how things 
were done in this institution, it was 
said the sales department, dissatisfied 
with the manner in which incoming 
mail was handled, usurped the function 
of opening all mail. 

J. O. McKinsey, University of 
Chicago, stated that in all his ex- 
perience he never has seen a man 
who functioned 100 per cent in his 
job. His opinion was that when the 
men are permitted to reach out here 
and there for additional duties, the 
organization as a whole suffers. It is 
essential that the management define 
the duties and responsibilities of each 
man, and continuously measure the 
degree in which the men fill their jobs. 
This policy permits of real vertical 
promotions based on merit, and pre- 
vents the men from spreading them- 
selves out thin horizontally. Mr. Mc- 
Kinsey could see no reason why any- 
body should object to the use of or- 
ganization charts. He regarded such 
charts as extremely helpful to a man- 
agement in distributing responsibilities 
and in determining the extent to which 
these responsibilities were being cared 
for. 

It is a mistake to make up a board 
of directors from the executives of 49 
company, said Mr. McKinsey. Such 
a board is a fine executive committee 
but in no sense is a board of direc- 
tors. The directors so selected are 
merely in the position of checking up 
on their own work. It is essential to 
have outside viewpoints on the board 
of directors. He also regarded too 
much intimacy between executives and 
subordinates as undesirable, as pre- 
venting or modifying the critical view- 
point. 

“Orchestration” is a word that has 
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on Desirability of Research Work 


won..a definite place in the nomen- 
clature of the management expert, 
and it was used on numerous occasions 
at the meeting. It was applied to 
the ability of managers of a certain 
type to tune their men into the or- 
ganization as a whole and thus develop 
team work of a high order. Many 
companies which operate without any 
clearly defined organization scheme, 
it was said, secure wonderful results 
because of the ability of some exec- 
utive to orchestrate the efforts of the 
individuals. 

Sales research work was shown to 
be a perplexing problem to a good 
many companies, and it appeared few 
companies really have this work down 
to a truly fine point. Questions asked 
showed that not all companies know 
just what they are accomplishing by 
their sales research work. A _ great 
deal of interest was manifested in 
the subject, and it was shown that 
sales research work is growing. 

It was brought out emphatically 
that the determination of sales poli- 
cies is a direct function of the chief 
executive and board of directors. Ini- 
tiation of sales policies in no sense 
is part of the sales manager’s, job. 
The latter’s task is to execute the 
sales policy laid down by the com- 
pany. Sales research work, there- 
fore, should be under the immediate 
supervision of the chief executive. 


It was declared important not to 
burden the research department with 
too many problems at one time. It 
was stated that many research de- 
partments are smothered with work of 
an operating character, such as mak- 
ing up lists of sales prospects, which 
really should be done by the operating 
sales department. Before putting a 
question to the research department, 
it was said, the question should be 
carefully weighed with a view to de- 
terming what value the result of the 
investigation will have for the com- 
pany. This eliminates a good many 
questions whose answers merely serve 
to gratify curiosity. 

There was considerable discussion 
on the subject of budgeting sales. 
It was shown that various companies 
are making exceedingly effective use 
of the budget in correlating their pur- 
chases of materials and their manu- 
facturing schedules to their sales. 
Companies like the Walworth Mfg. 
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Co. and the Intertype Corp. were 
shown to be getting splendid results 
from sales forecasts. 


Appoint American Sales 
Agent for Ferro 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—Buyers in this 
territory have been notified by Hick- 
man, Williams & Co. of the appoint- 
ment of that company as sales agent 
by the Electro Metallurgical Sales 
Corp., New York, for the latter’s 
standard 78 to 82 per cent ferroman- 
ganese in the entire United States 
except the Pacific coast territory. 
The ferromanganese is made in the 
electric furnace in Norway and at 
Welland, Ont. Stocks are maintained 
at Baltimore, New Orleans and San 
Francisco. 


Predict Scrap Increase 

The first report of the scrap iron 
and steel and metals committee of 
the New England shippers advisory 
board predicts a marked increase in 
shipments of scrap during Novem- 
ber and December. The committee, 
which represents shippers, buyers and 
business papers, estimates for the 
last two months in the year an in- 
crease in New England of 200 cars 
a month above the rate of shipment 
during August and September. The 
committee’s report also expresses be- 
lief that prices will remain firm. 

The New England shippers advisory 
board is to hold its first regular 
meeting at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 30. 


Steel Club Elects 


Officers of the Steel club of Phila- 
delphia for the ensuing year are: 
President S. J. Cotsworth; vice pres- 
ident, Frank Jones; secretary and 
treasurer, Frank J. Krouse; directors 
Charles McKinley and L. R. Stewart. 
Mr. Cotsworth represents the Lorain 
Steel Co., in the Philadelphia terri- 
tory. Mr. Jones is sales manager of 
the Eastern Steel Co., Mr. Krouse is 
in the Philadelphia sales office of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. L. R. Stewart 
has charge of structural and data for 
Bethlehem Steel Co., in the Philadel- 
phia territory, and Mr. McKinley is 
Philadelphia district sales agent for 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
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Discuss Open-Hearth Problems 


Operating Executives of Various Steelworks Exchange Ideas on the Practice, Design, 
Yield and Lining of Steelmelting Furnaces—Charges of Light Scrap 
Result in Low Yield—Resume of Final Sessions 


T THE conclusion of the second 
A annual meeting of the open- 
hearth committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers held at Hotel 
Cleveland October 13 to 15, chairman 
E. A. Whitworth, the Bourne-Fuller 
Co., Cleveland, announced that the 
next meeting of the committee would 
be held in Chicago in April, 1926. 
Discussion at the first day’s session 
of the committee was devoted to 
furnace design and was presented in 
last week’s issue of IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW. 

In presenting the findings of the 
committee on practice and yields at 
the Wednesday morning session, R. L. 
Levantry. general superintendent, Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, 0O., pointed out that the im- 
provement in quality of steel must be 
accomplished economically and not by 
heavy rejection with consequent low 
yield of prime material. Neither can the 
use of high price raw material, costly 
equipment or expensive alloys be jus- 
tified unless the added expense is pro- 
ductive of quality improvement con- 
sistent with proper cost, declared the 
speaker. He explained that practice 
is governed by three factors, namely, 
maximum production consistent with 
maximum quality and with lowest cost 
per unit of output. With these fac- 
tors in mind the speaker declared 
it is a problem of open-hearth man- 
agement to develop practice which will 
fit the needs of his particular product. 
There are certain principles, the 
speaker said, which apply to open- 
hearth practice regardless of the in- 
tended use of the steel. To present 
the subject of open-hearth practice, 
the various phases were grouped as 
raw material, furnace practice, ladle 
practice, mold practice and yields. 

Light scrap charges give the lowest 
yield according to expression of mem- 
bers. Discussion, however, brought 
out the fact that the yield of an 
open-hearth furnace is dependent 
largely upon whether the scrap is clean, 
the kind of stone used and the tem- 
perature of pouring. On an all scrap 
charge the practice at one plant in 
this country is to have the charge in- 
clude 25 per cent burned lime. This 
permits tapping the heat about three- 
fourths of an hour sooner. Expression 


from many of the members developed 
the fact that in the manufacture of 
soft steel, butt and pit scrap loss 
average from 2 to 4% per cent. 
Ingot yields average from 87 to 89 
per cent regardless of the scrap loss. 

In speaking on rim or open steel, 
C. W. Pierce, open-hearth superintend- 
ent, Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Mansfield, O., cited the importance of 
having the carbon content under 0.16 
per cent and the manganese content 
under 0.35 per cent and asserted that 
the temperature of the heat and the 
temperature of the mold also has an 
important relation. A. G. Smith, 
open-hearth superintendent, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O., in speaking on the best practice 
in making soft steel for sheet bars 
stated that from 20,000 to 30,000 
pounds of cold iron is used in making 
up a 100-ton heat. No ore is added 
after the carbon content is 0.18 per 
cent. The temperature of the metal 
usually is sufficient to produce a skull 
of 4000 to 5000 pounds. He pointed 
out that the yield from ingot to the 





Committees 1925-1926 


FURNACE DESIGN 


Kent Harrison, Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, 
Chairman, 

R. J. Cain, Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland. 

Frank King, Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
Ww. V 


. Va. 
Kenneth McCutcheon, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O. 
J. R. Mountain, Trumbull Steel Co., 
Warren, O. 
L. E. Yost, McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland. 
James Galvin, La Belle Iron Works, Steu- 
benville, O. 


PRACTICE AND YIELD 

R. L. Levantry, Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

G. D. Tranter, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O. 

A. G. Smith, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

H. B. Hubbard, Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

C. Pierce, Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate 


Co., Mansfield, O. 
J. L.. Schueler, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., Peoria, Ill. 


J. J. Bowden, Laclede Steel Co., St 
Louis. 
C. B. Collingwood, Stanley Works, New 


Britain, Conn. 


REFRACTORIES 

G. V. Bole, bureau of mines, Columbus, O., 
Chairman. 

A. R. Maxwell, Co., 
Monessen, Pa. 

N. E. McCallum, Phoenix Iron Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

M. C. Shannon, Gulf States Steel Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

E. A. Smith, Andrews Steel Co., Ports- 
mouth, O. 

. L. Ramsey, 
Chicago. 


Pittsburgh Steel 


Wisconsin Steel Co., 
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finished sheets after rejections are 
removed averages 83 per cent. 


That better iron is obtained by 
using straight ore than by using 
large quantities of scrap in a blast 
furnace burden was the contention 
of W. C. Hollsworth, general superin- 
tendent, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Low- 
ellville, O. This practice, he asserted, 
affords a hotter iron and metal 
of better structure. Ingot molds 
usually are cleaned to remove any 
oxide, stated G. D. Tranter, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
0., On killed steel, he said, a graph- 
ite wash is commonly used. We have, 
found, he stated, that the average life 
of ingot molds following the above 
procedure is about 95 heats. The 
mold temperature, he pointed out, 
affects the quality of the steel. If 
the mold temperature is too hot blow 
holes near the surface of the ingot 
will result; if the mold is too cold 
moisture will arise. The speaker 
pointed out that if a sheared plate 
of 10 to 14 gage is used on the bot- 
tom of the stool, a saving can be 
effected in the number of stools con- 
demned. Discussion which followed 
brought out the fact that from 25 
to 32 pounds of ingot molds are con- 
demned per ton of steel, according to 
present day practice. 


G. V. Bole who was to have pre- 
sented a report of the findings of the 
committee on refractories was unable 
to attend the session on account of 
sickness but was represented by Dr. 
M. E. Holmes, bureau of mines, Co- 
lumbus, O, The speaker outlined the 
work on refractories now being con- 
ducted by the bureau at Columbus and 
mentioned that research now is being 
undertaken in hopes of developing a 
brick that can be substituted for 
magnesite brick. In speaking of dead 
burned clinker, the speaker empha- 
sized stability, that is, the clinker 
must not dust. Moreover it must 
resist the atmospheric elements and 
must be of such a refractory charac- 
ter that it will not spall. In empha- 
sizing the importance of stability of 
the clinker as used as a patching ma- 
terial, Dr. Holmes pointed out that 
dust would be avoided in the checkers, 
shrinkage would be less and the fuel 
consumption would be low. The speak- 
er contended that a clinker can be 
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made stable if the silica in the raw 
state is between 5 and 12 per cent. 
It doesn’t matter whether the iron 
content is from 1 to 9 per cent as 
long as some iron is present, the 
speaker stated. 

Continuing, he said that corrosion 
is more important than stability. If 
the clinker will not resist corrosion 
of slag and steel in an open-hearth, 
he continued, it will not be satis- 
factory. He atttributes corrosion of 
clinker to over-heating, boiling out of 
a reduction in fluxing 
stone, and to mechanical corrosion, 
such as bubbling of the slag. In 
concluding, Dr. Holmes cited that 
great economy can be effected in using 
fluxed clinker. In making of bottom 
less clinker is required than raw 
stone. This reduces the time of shut 
downs which is a matter of great 
importance when you consider that 
shutdowns cost from $40 to $60 an 
hour per furnace, he stated. 


lime islands, 


Discussion was opened by G. D. 
Tranter, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., who pointed out that 
corrosion of open-hearth bottoms is 
due largely to the silica which cuts 
the banks, the slag charge with 
the iron oxide and the mechanical 
action when boils occur. In addition, 
the developing action which takes 
place when a heat is killed in the fur- 
nace also contributes to corrosion. 
It was brought out by Joseph Carter, 
superintendent open-hearths, Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., Lowellville, O., that 65 
pounds of raw dolomite and from 
18 to 25 pounds of magnesite are 
required per ton of steel. D. G. Col- 
lidge, assistant general sales mana- 
ger, Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, explained the work which 
has been accomplished by the Ameri- 
can Refractories institute on _ the 
standardization of brick shapes. He 
pointed out that his company carries 
approximately 33,000 molds for the 
manufacture of clay brick, and that 
brick manufacturers welcome _ the 
standardization of shapes. In_ the 
opinion of R. A. McDonald, vice presi- 
dent General Refractories Co., Cleve- 
land, co-operation between the re- 
fractories committee and manufactur- 
ers of refractories should be on a 
closer basis than now exists. 


California magnesite for patching 
purposes now is held in high regard 
by many steel producers in this 
country, according to expression which 
came out at the close of the ses- 
sion. One southern Ohio steelmaker 
is using Washington magnesite ex- 
clusively. More fines are found in 
the Washington magnesite than in 
the Austrian material. Expression 
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was requested from those attending 
the session regarding the use of 
chrome brick. Some producers are 
using this grade of brick on the 
first courses of front and back walls 
and report that this grade of brick 
lasts as long as magnesite brick. 


New Steel Works 


To Start About March 1 At Kansas 
City—To Buy 10-inch Mill 
Cleveland, Oct. 20.—Operation of 
the new works of the recently organ- 
ized Kansas City Steel Corp., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., will be started about 
March 1, according to L. W. Con- 
roy, in Cleveland for the transfer of 
newly acquired property to Kansas 
City. The Kansas City organization 
as stated in IRON TRADE REVIEW of 
Oct. 15 has purchased the buildings 
and all remaining equipment of the 
defunct Cromwell Steel Co., Lorain, 
O. The plants are being dismantled 
and will be shipped to Kansas City 
and erected. The new company has a 
35-acre site on which the 55 x 400- 
foot mill building, 150 x 350-foot 
open-hearth plant and 62 x 228-foot 

furnace house will be erected. 

Present equipment, purchased from 
Cromwell, consists of a 30-inch 2- 
high, 2-stand reversing bar mill, four 
90-ton open-hearths and a  20-ton 
steam hammer. A 10-inch finishing 
mill will be purchased and installed. 
The company will start operations 
with 8000 tons monthly capacity on 
bars and as soon as the 10-inch mill 
is installed will have 5000 tons month- 
ly capacity on shapes. Eventually 
standard shapes will be rolled. 

As soon as production on bars and 
shapes is established, the company ex- 
pects to enter the tank plate field, 
and also to produce blue annealed 
sheets. Additional products may be 
added later but no plans now exist for 
further expansion. No pig iron will 
be used. The operations of the com- 
pany will be based entirely on scrap, 
Kansas City being the gathering place 
for approximately 1,000,000 tons of 
scrap annually. 

J. W. Dana, formerly president of 
the Kansas Natural Gas Co. and at- 
torney of Kansas City, is president 
of the new company. George W. 
Llewellyn, Llewellyn Steel Co., will be 
general manager of sales and vice 
president. Mr. Conroy, will be vice 
president and general manager; C. A. 
Kafer, formerly of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. is in charge of mechanical and 
electrical departments and Dan C. 
Hayne, formerly chief engineer of the 
Kansas City Gas Co. is superintend- 
ent of transportation and labor. 





Mr. Conroy has had considerable ex- 
perience in the iron and steel indus- 
try, joining the Lackawanna Steel 
Corp. at Buffalo, in 1905. He later 
was special representative for the 
Carnegie Steel Co. for 12 years. From 
there he went to the Laclede Steel 
Co., St. Louis, and then became gen- 
eral superintendent of the Sheffield 
steel works at Kansas City of the 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. 











Societies News 





Suggests Layout For Foundry 
“Foundry Equipment In Its Proper 
Place” was the subject of H. M. 
Lane, president of H. M. Lane OCo., 
Detroit, when he spoke Wednesday, 
Oct. 14, before the New England 
Foundrymen’s association at Boston. 
Using lantern slides to illustrate the 
various types of equipment, Mr. 
Lane pointed out the savings which 
can be effected by the proper selec- 
tion and arrangement of materials. 


* ae * 
Plan New England Meeting 


A New England conference will be 
held at Worcester, Mass., Nov. 12- 
13, at which important agricultural, 
industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions of the six states are to be rep- 
resented. It is expected that at least 
50 delegates from each state will at- 
tend. 





Convention Calendar 











Oct. 19-23—National Hardware association. 
Thirty-first annual convention at Atlantic 
City, N. J. T. James Fernley, Philadelphia, 
is secretary-treasurer. 


Oct. 21-23—American Welding Society. Fall 
meeting and exhibition at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston. M. M. Kelly, 
33 West Thirty-ninth street, New Mork is 
secretary. 


Oct. 23—American Iron and Steel institute. 
Fall meeting at Commodore hotel. E. A. S. 
— 40 Rector street, New York, is secre- 


Oct. 27- 29—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Committee meetings of various sec- 


tions at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. C. L. 


Warwick, 1315 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
is secretary. 
Oct. 28-30—National Association of Farm 


Equipment Manufacturers. Annual conven- 
tion at Congress hotel, Chicago. H. J. Sam- 
eit, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 29—American Refractories institute. Fall 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York. M. C. Booze, 2202 Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, is acting secretary. 

Nov. 11-14—American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. Annual convention at Hotel Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Charles F. Abbott is executive director. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 4—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Annual meeting in Engineering 
Societies’ building, New York. Calvin W. 
Rice, 29 W. 89th street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

Dec. 9-11—American Mining congress. Twen- 
ty-eighth annual convention in Washington. 
J. F. Callbreath, 84 Munsey building, Wash- 
ington, is secretary. 
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British Market Feels Some 


Encouragement 
(Concluded from Page 1059) 


improved to some extent. The, mak- 
ers of all brands of pig iron have 
managed to retain recent quotations, 
and are making a strong effort to call 
a halt in the downward movement. 
At the Birmingham quarterlv meeting 
a few contracts were arranged, but 
a larger number of smelters declined 
to accept £3 1s ($14.76) for No. 3 
foundry and £3 5s ($15.73) for 
Derbyshire. They require from ls 6d 
($0.36) to 2s 6d ($0.60) above these 
prices. So far the cokemakers have 
resisted efforts to force values below 
12s 6d ($3.02) at the ovens for York- 
shire coke and 18s 6d ($4.23) deliv- 
ered in Cleveland. Stocks of pig iron 
are low in Cleveland, but so far, the 
34 blast furnaces, in comparison with 
the normal 70, are quite sufficient to 
meet requirements. These comprise 
12 making ordinary pig iron, eight 
producing hematite and 14 manufac- 
turing basic, ferro and other special 
kinds of iron. 

The steel situation has improved a 
little. Orders for structural steel tend 
to increase, the railways having come 
into the market for rolling stock, 
with a few additional orders for 
bridges. The London & Northeastern 
railway has ordered 19 locomotives, 
and the South Indian railway has or- 
dered 231 vehicles including 180 bal- 
last wagons to be built by Head, 
Wrightson & Co. Ltd. of the Tees 
Side Ironworks. Activities in Shef- 
field are chiefly in special steels, but 
that area is hoping to get business, 
following the announcement that the 
Chilean government proposes to place 
orders in this country for a number of 
war vessels aggregating a value of 
£6,000.000. The Argentine govern- 
ment is said to have passed a bill 
authorizing the expenditure of £40,- 
000,000 on warships of various types, 
and it is hoped some of this business 
will find its way to this country. 

One advantage of the railway orders 
is that the railways bar foreign steel, 
and it is well known that much work 
is pending, when the British lines de- 
cide that the proper time has ar- 
rived to re-enter the market. The 
numerous structural steel orders do 
not mean much to big steelworks, but 
they are valued as indicating a grad- 
ual revival of confidence among users 
of steel. 

The figures issued by the Tees 
Conservancy Commission giving de- 
tails of imports for the eleven months 
ended Sept. 30 give further evidence 
of the severity of foreign competition. 
Pig iron imports total 15,359 tons 
against 21,868 tons a year ago and 
1427 tons in the pre-war period. 
Crude sheet bars, billets, blooms and 
slabs were 126,408 tons as against 
84.887 in the previous year and 33,- 
655 tons pre-war. Plates, bars, an- 
gles, rails and joists were 23,240 tons 
against 18,457 tons for last year’s 
period and 19,481 ton pre-war. 

Foreign competition is not quite so 
keen. The prices quoted continue 
low, but the margin between British 
and foreign prices is now much nar- 
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rower, and Middlesbrough imports 
show a progressive reduction during 
the last three months. In the Mid- 
lands, buying of foreign material is 
comparatively small, but shipments 
are regular and there is still a large 
balance of steel to be delivered. Brit- 
ish steel prices are steadier. A few 
engineers have bought joists at £7 
10s ($36.30) delivered, and plates at 
£8 10s ($41.14) but the most works 
want 2s 6d ($0.60) over these prices. 
Billets continue at £6 10s ($31.46). 
This is nearly £1 ($4.84) over the 
Belgian quotation, but home steel is 
now increasingly preferred, and the 
Welsh sheet and tin plate makers in- 
creasingly take bars at £6 5s 
($30.25) although foreign deliveries 
can be bought at £5 7s 6d ($30.25) 
although foreign delveres can be 
bought at £5 7s 6d ($26.01). The 
trade badly wants orders for ship- 
building and railway steel, to find 
employment for the most modern and 
powerful mills. It is announced that 
a new works for the manufacture of 
steel pipes is to be built by Coch- 
rane & Co. Ltd., Cargo Fleet, for pro- 
ducing pipes 30-feet long and 6-feet 
in diameter, the works to be in full 
operation early next year. 

The Staffordshire iron trade con- 
tinues almost stagnant, and the per- 
sistent decrease in values has brought 
the ironworkers a further decrease of 
2% per cent in wages commencing 
this week. Northern ironworkers, on 
the contrary, take 2% per cent in- 
crease, manufactured iron in that dis- 
trict having advanced in value 4s 4d 
($1.04) per ton during the same pe- 
riod of July and August. 


Activity in Staffordshire iron is al- 
most restricted to best material, sell- 
ing at £14 10s ($70.18) a price 
maintained in spite of the weakening 
in ordinary iron. The Staffordshire 
rolling mills increasingly compete 
with the big steelworks in the re-roll- 
ing of steel, bars being sold locally 
at £8 ($38.72) delivered and _ steel 
skelp at £8 5s ($39.93) to £8 10s 
($41.16). A large number of local 
works have been idle for several 
months and at present, there is no 
indication that these will be _ re- 
started. 

The galvanized sheet trade has been 
favored with another period of brisk 
buying, India, Austraila and South 
Africa all taking unusually large 
quantities. The price remains on a 
basis of £16 5s ($68.65) but higher 
prices have to be paid for early de- 
livery. An advance would have been 
declared, on account of the rise in 
spelter, which has persisted for some 
time but for the somewhat easier 
terms on which black sheets can be 
bought. The demand for the thicker 
gages is unusually strong. Scotland 
is sharing with South Wales the ex- 
cellent business in sheets. Black 
sheets are also selling well especial- 
lv to the Far East and the Midland 
makers of tinned sheets of fine gages 
are also well employed. 

The tin plate trade appears to be 
making a solid recovery with a satis- 
factory turnover. Most of the for- 
eign buyers are in the market, but 
the most important business has been 
done with South America, to meet the 
requirements of meat packers. No 


great enthusiasm is shown in sup- 
port of the pooling system which at 
present is planned to come into op- 
eration in January, provided the de- 
tails of the scheme commend them- 
selves to the trade generally. If the 
improvement, however, continues, 
there is a possibility that the scheme 
may be dropped altogether. Prices 
continue on the 19s 6d ($4.71) basis 
with a few sales made above and be- 
low these figures. As a rule higher 
charges have for their justification 
either very quick deliveries or some 
special feature in the specification. 

Steel scrap is slightly firmer, sell- 
ers having been able in a few cases 
to improve upon the base price of £3 
5s ($15.73) for heavy scrap delivered 
in South Wales. 


Middlesbrough Exports 


Lower in September 


Birmingham, Eng., Oct. 12.—(Staff 
Correspondence) — Pig iron exported 
from the Middlesbrough during Sep- 
tember totaled 14,577 tons, in addi- 
tion to 11,902 shipped coastwise. This 
is a decline of about 2000 tons com- 
pared with August. The United States 
took 2455 tons. The largest quan- 
tity was shipped to Belgium, 3634 
tons. Germany was a good customer, 
receiving 2595 tons, and Italy 1450 
tons. 

The shipments of steel and finished 
iron totaled 50,948 tons compared with 
51,381 in August and 50,450 in July. 
The principal destinations were In- 
dia, receiving 9200 tons, Australia 
6946, Kenya 3315, Natal 2294 Cape of 
Good Hope 2054, the Argentine 2099 
and Japan 1265 tons. 


French Export Increase 


Greatest, Says Farrell 


New York, Oct. 20.—James A. Far- 
rell, president of the United States 
Steel Corp., has been re-elected chair- 
man of the national foreign trade 


council. O. K. Davis was re-elected 
secretary and Robert H. Patchin 
treasurer. 


In discussing foreign trade gen- 
erally, Mr. Farrell said that no other 
European country made a showing in 
real increase of foreign trade since 
1913 equal to that of France. Since 
the war, Mr. Farreil declared, France 
had not only turned an adverse ex- 
port balance of nearly $300,000,000 
into a favorable balance of $162,000,- 
000, according to the figures for the 
present fiscal year, but she had in- 
creased the real value of her ex- 
ports, allowing for all deflation in 
present-day prices. He estimated the 
increase of the United States within 
this period at 30 per cent in values 
summarily adjusted to 1913 prices, 
while Great Britain was still 5 per 
cent in arrears of 1913, and Ger- 
many had recovered little less than 
half of her 1913 export trade. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


A. B. Root Jr., New President of American Foundrymen’s Association 











] LECTION to the highest office in the foundry in- 
dustry, has been the reward of A. B. Root Jr., 
mechanical engineer for the Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 
Corp., Boston, in his promotion to the presi- 
dency of the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion. Long service in the manufacture of castings and 
consistent, helpful participation in organized foundry ac- 
tivities has brought to him this recognition of accom- 
plishment. 

Although not primarily a foundryman, having been 
more particularly interested in the engineering phases’ of 
the industry, his part in the development and progress 
of the foundry trade has brought him to the attention of 
all active foundrymen. Connection with other industries, 
especially construction of power plants, has gained for 
him wide acquaintance and friendship among industrial 
leaders of the country. 

Mr. Root has risen to a position of prominence in the 
castings industry through his affiliation with the Hunt- 
Spiller Mfg. Co., Boston, manufacturer of gray iron cast- 
ings. The company has specialized in the manufacture 
of air furnace gun iron castings, operating eight 20-ton 
air furnaces. It is one of the oldest iron producing or- 
ganizations of the country, having succeeded the South 
Boston Iron Co. This latter company was one of the 
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HE highest office of the castings 
industry has been his reward for 
long service in foundry associations. 


XPERIENCE in construction work 

—~ and other business enterprises 

has gained for him wide acquaintance 
and friendship. 


M UCH time and energy has been 
spent by him in promoting the 
welfare of the foundry industry and its 
organized activities. 


TTI MM MLL ELLL ULLAL Le 


first to manufacture gun castings in the United States. 
Some of the historic battles in which this country has 
engaged were fought with the ordnance produced in the 
South Boston Iron Co.’s works. Here in 1842 was turned 
out the largest gun cast up to that time. 

Development of the Hunt-Spiller company to a place 
of unusual prominence and historic interest contributes 
color to the connection which Mr. Root has with the 
foundry industry. 

Mr. Root was born in Boston in 1886. He was grad- 
uated from Tufts college, Tufts College, Mass., in 1909 
and shortly afterward became engineer of maintenance of 
ways for the Boston & Albany railroad. For four years 
he was resident engineer for the Stone-Webster Engi- 
neering Corp., Boston, in charge of hydroelectric and 
steam power plant construction throughout the western 
and southern states. In 1913 he became connected with 
the Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. as mechanical engineer and 
at present retains the same title. 

He has served as president of the New England 
Foundrymen’s association in 1918-19 and as a director 
of the American Foundrymen’s association in 1919-20, In 
the 1924-5 period he served as vice president of the 
American association, and will serve as president for the 
1925-6 term. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 








Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 





pointed superintendent of the 
North Birmingham blast furnaces 
of the Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
succeeding C. O. Barks, who was trans- 
ferred to the furnaces at Birmingham. 
Mr. England had been connected with 
the Napier Iron Works, Napier, Tenn. 
* ca * 

W. J. Conners Jr., Buffalo, has 
been elected a director of the Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding Co., to fill the va- 
cancy caused by resignation of G. G. 
Wade. 


J W. ENGLAND has been ap- 


* * * 


R. L. Agassiz, president of the Cal- 
umet & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Co., Boston, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Copper and Brass Re- 
search association, at its fifth meeting. 

* % ca 

Charles W. Moffett new’ general 
manager of the Barney Auto Parts 
Co., New York, formerly was vice 
president of the Warren Gear Prod- 
ucts Co., Warren, Pa. 

* ak *” 

C. H. Harlan, for 12 years con- 
tracting engineer at Pittsburgh for 
the McClintic-Marshall Co., has been 
made resident contracting manager 
for that company at Chicago. 

* * * 

C. J. Priebe has been appointed 
sales engineer in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, with offices at 2 Rector street, 
New York, for the Ross Heater Co., 
Buffalo. 

* * * 

John Gilbert, secretary of Madeira 
Hill Coal Co., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Ames Shovel & Tool 
Co., Boston, at a recent board meet- 


ing. 
* * BS 


S. E. Doster, president of Superior 
Steel Castings Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., has been elected president of the 
Peoples’ Savings association of that 
city. 

* & aK 

W. A. MacFarland, who has repre- 
sentetd the Abrasive Co., Philadelphia, 
in the Detroit district for a number 
of years, has opened an office at 149 
Larned East, Detroit. 

* * Re 

Charles A. Simmons, president of 
Simmons Machine Tool Corp., Albany, 
N. Y., sailed for Europe Oct. 17. He 
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will travel through England, France 
and Germany on a seven week’s busi- 
ness trip. 
* * Eo 

C. H. Shaffer, former assistant 
works manager of the American Steel 
Foundries, Alliance, O., with his 
family has gone to Benton Harbor, 
Mich., where he becomes general man- 





PAUL LLEWELLYN 
Just Elected President of Interstate Iron & 


as Announced in IRoN TRADE 
Review, Oct. 8 


Steel Co. 


ager of the Superior Steel Castings 
Co. that city. 

* * BS 

R. R. Davis of the publicity depart- 

ment, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., has been appointed assistant to 
J. C. McQuiston, manager of the de- 
partment of publicity. Mr. Davis will 
devote his time to popular and spe- 
cialized advertising. 

* a * 


Wayne G. Clark, formerly western 
representative of the Boehck Mach- 
inery Co., Milwaukee, has moved 
to Tampa, Fla., where he has entered 
into partnership in the Burress-Clark 
Machinery Co. Mr. Clark will act as 
the Florida west coast representative 
of the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 

* * * 

Samuel T. Harleman, formerly of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., and the Atlas Crucible Steel Co., 


Dunkirk, N. Y., and for several years 
with Henry Disston & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, has become sales manager 
with the Universal Steel Co., Bridge- 
ville, Pa. 

* * * 

D. G. Caywood, for the past several 
years manager at Boston of the Black 
& Decker Mfg. Co., has been promoted 
and will now act as a special repre- 
sentative for the ‘company. 

A. D. Geiger, formerly salesman in 
the Kansas City branch of the Black 
& Decker company, succeeds Mr. Cay- 


wood. 
* * ok 


Fred G. Syburg, assistant export 
manager of the Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee, was to depart for San Fran- 
cisco to sail on Oct. 21 for Japan, 
China and India to develop export 
trade further. Mr. Syburg will he 
absent one year. G. K. Viall, export 
manager, returned recently from an 


extended South American tour. 
* * + 


Homer D. Williams, president of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., has given 
a silver trowel with which the corner 
stone of the new Children’s Hospital 
of Pittsburgh was to be laid Oct. 18. 
Mr. Williams was chairman of the 
volunteer workers who conducted the 
drive for a building fund of $1,500,- 
000, and takes an active interest in 
all affairs of the hospital. 


* ok 6 

Walter Mathesius has been appoint- 
ed assistant general superintendent 
at the South Chicago works of the 
Illinois Steel Co., succeeding J. [. 
Larimer, who has resigned. Harry 
Strain has been appointed superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces, M. J. 
Devaney superintendent of steel mills 
and H. Henderson superintendent of 
rolling mills. 
* * * 

Albert Korsan, purchasing agent of 
the Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, 
has been elected president of the Mil- 


waukee Association of Purchasing 
Agents. C. A. Kelly, of the Bucyrus 
Co., South Milwaukee, was chosen 


vice president, and A. C. Rhodes, of 
the Glebe Electric Co., Milwaukee, 
treasurer. Joseph W. Nicholson, re- 
tiring president and city purchasing 
agent of Milwaukee, was chosen na- 
tional director, and Carl F. Garney, 
of the E, R. Wagner Mfg. Co., North 
Milwaukee, local director. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 
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been organized at Birming- 

ham, Ala., with $100,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture balconies, brack- 
ets, canopies and railroad and indus- 
trial forgings. The plant of the 
North Birmingham Forge Co., a com- 
plete forging and machine shop, and 
of the Daniels Ornamental Iron & 
Wire Corp., have been absorbed and 
will be operated by the new com- 
pany. G. C. Illingsworth is presi- 


dent and W. H. Daniels, vice president. 
oa ok * 


A MERICAN IRON WORKS has 


J. CONEY & CO., steel fabri- 
cators, Charleston, W. Va., have 
opened their new plant at 1646 Fourth 
avenue, West Charleston, which has 
been newly equipped for warehous- 
ing and fabricating steel. 
* * * 

RANK FOUNDRIES CORP., Dav- 
enport, Iowa, has leased a_build- 
ing across the street from its Second 
street plant, part of the former plant 
of the American Can Co. It will be 
used to accommodate enlarged activi- 
ties. 


» * + 
TLAS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
CO., Tacoma, Wash.,_ recently 


placed an order for an electric fur- 
nace with the Green Electric Furnace 
Co., Seattle. The furnace was in 
operation in less than two months 
from the date of the order. 


* Bi * 
LACK HARDWARE CO., Houston, 
Tex., has increased its capital 


from $500,000 to $1,000,000 to pro- 
vide funds for a steel fabricating and 
storage plant on the Houston ship 
channel. Present quarters in its ware- 
house on Galveston Wharf Co. prop- 
erty have been outgrown. 
* * ~ 

— CONTROLLER CO., Cleve- 

land, has leased for five years the 
plant at 152nd street and the Nickel 
Plate tracks formerly occupied by the 
Biumquist-Eck Machine Co. it contains 
about 45,000 square feet of land with 


a i-story building covering 13,500 
square feet. 
* * * 
LLIANCE STEEL PRODUCTS 


CO., Alliance, O., has completed 
its organization by electing David 
Kendall president, Homer Kendall 
vice president, and P. 8S. Bottomley 
secretary and treasurer. Work has 
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been started on the first unit of its 
new plant. It will produce pressed 
steel and forgings. 


* 1 * 


ALCON STEEL CO., Niles, 0., has 


elected officers as follows: Lloyd 
Booth president and treasurer, Paul 
Wick vice president, W. W. Lewis 


general manager, Myron C. Wick Jr. 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 
Porter Pollock, Philip H. Schaff and 
W. J. Hitchcock were elected direc- 
tors. 

* Hs aK 


IRE Oct. 9 destroyed the galvan- 

ized sheet warehouse of the Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping Co. Inc., 
adjoining the company’s mill at St. 
Louis. The stock was damaged too 
severely to allow salvage. The mill 
and galvanizing were not damaged. 
The fire causes no inconvenience out- 
side of loss of stock as the Granite 
City plant has a galvanizing depart- 
ment adequate to meet needs. 

* ok * 


ESTERN RAWHIDE & BELT- 

ING CO., Milwaukee, has sold 
its gear department to the Dallman 
Machine & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, and 
will devote its entire attention to 
leather belting. The Dallman Com- 
pany is doubling its floor space to 
accommodate the new department. 
Both companies have space in the 
former plant of the Pabst Brewing 
Co., 919 Winnebago street. 

* *e * 


ATTERSON FOUNDRY & MaA- 

CHINE CO., East Liverpool, O., 
has made a number of changes in its 
personnel. John S. Scott has been 
promoted from sales manager of the 
middle district to secretary. J. B. 
Harvey of New York has been made 
eastern sales manager. Joseph E. 
Boyd has been promoted from super- 
intendent of the lower works to gen- 
eral superintendent with supervision 
of all plants. 

* ba * 
ONTROLLING interests of the 
Massillon Steel Joist Co., Massil- 

lon, O., have taken over management 
of the Canton Bridge Co., Canton, O. 
The Canton company will continue as 
a structural steel fabricating shop in 
addition to producing the products of 
the Massillon Steel Joist Co. The 
home office of the latter has been 


moved to Canton and officers and 
department heads will function for 
both organizations. 
1K * a 
OBERT JUNE engineering man- 
agement organization, Detroit, has 
acquired control of the Electric Flow 
Meter Co., Kansas City, Mo., former- 
ly the Hyperbo-Electric Flow Meter 
Co. of Chicago and will operate the 
business, with offices at 8835 Linwood 
avenue, Detroit. Robert June has been 
made president, J. M. Naiman, former- 
ly general manager becomes vice pres- 
ident, consulting and chief engineer 
and W. W. Burden of the June or- 
ganization has been made treasurer. 
aK * * 
LOSTER STEEL CORP. has es- 
tablished offices and a_ ware- 
house at 1036 West Lake street, Chi- 
cago, to handle tool steel, hollow drill 
steel and Swedish iron, of which 
stocks will be maintained. Einar 
Lindeblad has been elected president 
and general manager. He has been 
identified with the Swedish import 
industry for some time. C. A. Palm- 
gren, vice president, represents direct 
the Kloster Steel & Iron Works, 
Langshyttan and Stjernsund, Sweden. 
* Bo * 
ATES-AMERICAN MACHINE 
CO., formed by merger of the P. 
B. Yates Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., 
and the American Wood Working 
Machinery Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
elected directors from former officials 
of both companies, as follows: - J. E. 
McKelvey, Rochester, H. A. Perkins, 
Rochester, P. G. Farrow, Beloit and 
Earle L. Hart, Chicago. The union 
of these two large producers of wood- 
working machinery is believed to be 
the largest concern of its kind in 
the world. 
* * 
ANCASTER IRON WORKS, Lan- 
easter, Pa., builder of tanks and 
steel plate fabrications, has bought 
nine acres on the Harrisburg pike, 
including the plant of the Monitor 
Bi-Loop Radiator Co., with its equip- 
ment. The boiler shop of the plant 
will be completed at once. The Mon- 
itor company has leased office space 
and will turn its manufacturing ac- 
tivities over to the new owners of the 
plant. W. W. Posey is president and 
A. C. Scully treasurer of the Lan- 
caster Iron Works. 
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Warehouse Demand Well Maintained 


Sharp Improvement Felt 
in New York—Prices 
Show Little Change 


B vest of iron and steel prod- 


ucts from warehouses continues 


heavy. October will equal or 
better September volume in most 
cases. New York jebbers report a 


sharp improvement in demand. Prices 
remain firm and unchanged. 

Leading jobbers in the New York 
metropolitan district report a sharp 
improvement in buying. Structurals 
and plates have been in good demand, 
and only in a slightly lesser degree, 
reinforcing bars. Prices are steady, 
with no early change in prospect. 
Galvanized and black sheets, the soft 
spot in the market for a considerable 
time, are showing no tendency to ease 
off further. 

The tightening delivery _ situation 
among the mills is bringing about an 
increased demand upon the  ware- 
houses in Pittsburgh for steel prod- 
ucts, chiefly hot rolled merchant steel 
bars. Cold finished bars also are in 
splendid demand for prompt needs. 
All prices are firm and unchanged. 


Demand from Cleveland warehouses 
continues at high volume, October 
business to date exceeding that of 
September. Prices are firm and un- 
changed. Shading on large tonnages 
is less frequent although a good sheet 
order brought out a low price. Small 
lots continue to go at the full list. 


The warehouse bar situation at 
Philadelphia is somewhat easier due 
to attractive business being placed. 
The usual price is 3.20c base, on bars, 
but in some instances deductions of $2 
to $3 a ton have been allowed on set- 
tlement. Volume of warehouse busi- 
ness has improved and almost equals 
the best buying this year. 


Buffalo warehouse demand contin- 
ues steady and broad. The reduced 
quality of mill service is having a 
beneficial effect on warehouse demand, 
especially in increasing sales of sheets 
and structural shapes. Prices are 
steady. October is likely to record 
sales totals in excess of any within 
six months. 


St. Louis warehousemen report a 
continued satisfactory business, with 
the demand extending well over the 
full line. Sales of wire and wire 
products to the rural sections have 
increased with completion of the har- 
vests, which have permitted farmers 
to turn to repairs and improvements. 








Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market 































































































































































STEEL BARS 
Boston 8.265¢ 
Buffalo 8.30c 
Chicago 3.00c 
Cincinnati 8.30¢ 
Cleveland 3.10e 
Detroit 8.15¢ 
Los Angeles 3.15¢ 
DEON? MMMM « Nentshinacshghibiactiiscpepeecteinn 8.24¢ 
Philadelphia 3.20¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.90¢ 
Portland 2.85¢ 
BO TRICO. encccececsecssiesesactctnoce 8.30¢ 
Seattle 8.25¢ 
St. Louis 8.15¢ 
St. Paul 8.25c 
IRON BARS 
Boston 8.265¢ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ 
Chicago 8.00c 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ 
Detroit 8.15¢ 
New York .. 8.24¢ 
Philadelphia 8.20¢ 
St. Louis 3.25¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 

Boston 3.265c to 3.50c 
Buffalo 3.30¢ 
Chicago 2.60c 
Cincinnati 3.30c 
Cleveland 2.85c to 3.10c 
Detroit 8.15c 
Los Angeles, C. La. cccscococcccccccse 8.05c 
Los Angeles, L. * | ia ee 8.30c 
POE Ee <osesaanrne Gelbneitaselasenins 2.95¢ to 3.15c 
Philadelphia 2.90c to 3.20c 
PUI. cecctunidininsgneinipicliennhcinoenns 2.10c to 2.60c 
San Francisco, C. Li cscccccccescsese 3.35¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L ...... . _ 
Seattle 

STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES’ 
Boston 8.365c¢ 
Buffalo 3.40c 
Chicago ...... 8.10¢ 
Cincinnati 3.40¢ 
Cleveland 3.20¢ 
Detroit 8.25c 
Eg TRIED pactiensininecnceseeveiins dies 8.15c 
New York 8.34¢ 
Philadelphia 2.80¢ to 3.20c 
Pittsburgh 3.00c 
Portland 2.85¢ 
Sate PERSIE. cscicsctnssstsetinvicrcines 8.30¢ 
Seattle 3.85c 
St. Louis 8.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.85¢ 

PLATES 

Boston 8.365¢ 
Buffalo 3.40c 
Chicago 3.10¢ 
iE) = cnccocinicceiatbiceoresidiioneene 3.40¢ 
Cleveland, %4-inch and thicker 3.20c 
Cleveland, 3/16-inch  .............00 3.425¢ 
Detroit 8.25¢ 
Detroit, 3/16-inch  ..........cccsssseee 8.45¢ 
Los Angeles  ......ccccsoces pidenintatens = 3.15¢ 
New York 8.34¢ 
PRCT cicdiackanccccesensetcianiree 2.80¢ to 3.20¢ 
Philadelphia, 3/16-inch _........ 3.00c to 3.40c 
Pittsburgh 3.00c 
Portland 8.25¢ 
Sam Frameised © cccicarercscccscescoococes 8.30c 
Seattle 3.25¢ 
St. Louis 3.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.85¢e 





NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
























































Boston, 3/16-inCh ....ccccosssoessecsees 8.915¢ 
Buffalo 3.80c 
Chicago 3.50¢ 
Cincinnati 3.60¢ 
RERUNS»  cccvsccrchsceseissvecenincstotntbeds 3.00c 
Detroit 3.65¢ 
LB ARRON  cccccerersccrececesescosecosee 3.70¢ 
New York 3.89¢ 
Philadelphia — ccccccccscsscesssersceeeroeeee 3.35¢ 
Portland 4.25¢ 
San Francisco .....ccoccccocccssscesssees 3.70¢ 
Seattle 4.25¢ 
St. Louis 8.60¢ 
St. Paul 3.75¢ 
NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 
Boston 4.95¢ 
Buffalo 4.40¢ 
Chicago 4.00¢ 
Cincinnati 4.55e 
Cleveland 3.80¢ 
Detroit .... 4.25¢ 
a DRONE -ccccttrimaean 4.65e 
New York 3.90¢ to 4.35¢ 
Philadelphia 4.35¢ 
Portland 5.25¢ 
TATE: SII CO ccccomnvcesssrtatnsannsentio 4.65c¢ 
Seattle 5.25¢ 





























enters 

St. Louis 4.50¢ 
St. Paul 4.25c¢ 

NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Boston 6. 
Buffalo 5.45¢ 
Chicago 5.00¢ 
Cine innati 5.65¢ 
Cleveland 4.95¢ 
ROR IIOES | seccticinctintorquercesnsentantinnecizenn §.25¢ 
Los Angeles (corr. 26 ga.) .... 5.76¢ 


New York 




















































































































Philadelphia 6.46¢ 
Portland 5.75¢ 
SG FEED cccceprenignasvtececennion 5.75¢ 
Seattle 6.25¢ 
St. Louis 5.50¢ 
St. Paul 5.25¢ 
BANDS 
NE snscdetcciseeibucthedliedetenabensin 4.015¢ 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chicago 3.65¢ 
NIINIEEEY intosin:cccunccppniusoncambanen 8.95c 
Cleveland 8.85¢ 
Detroit 3.80¢ 
BM MEMNUIUE > sdicconscavtccusttetecesenstontaa 4.25¢ 
New York 8.99¢ 
Philadelphia 3.90¢ 
PRCUNUNE © eidicciiccsdccteenctesendinnd 3.60¢ 
Portland 4.25¢ 
COO « - POUIOD ccruniccenestdacones 4.15¢ 
Seattle ...... 4.25¢ 
Shs, <I EE ncansunsensnniesneimitianbisnentening 8.90c 
Boston . 5.50c 
Buffalo .... 4.05¢ 
Chicago 4.15e 
Cleveland 3.85¢ 
Detroit 4.30¢ 
New York 4.49¢ 
Philadelphia 4.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 8.60¢ 
Seattle 5.00¢ 
ED rt ee et 4.40¢ 
COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Rounds Flats 
and and 
hexagons squares 
Boston 4.45c¢ 
Buffalo 4.45c¢ 
Chicago 4.10¢ 
RTE BIE 4.356 
Cleveland 4.20¢ 
Detroit 4.25¢ 
Los Angeles leieee 
New York ...... 4.50¢ 
Philadelphia J 4.40¢ 
Pittsburgh _...... Y 4.10¢ 
Portland — .. 
San Francisco coutsdediuntiolia we 8.750% iain 
Seattle i.” 
St. Paul a". mem 
“Rounds only. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, .100 inch, 500 Ib. lots 6.15¢ 
Buffalo 6.65¢ 
Chicago 7.15¢ 
Cincinnati 7.150 
Cleveland, over 500 pound lots 5.95e 
Detroit 6.05¢ 
New York 6.10¢ 
Philadelphia 6.10¢ 
Pittsburgh 6.30¢ 
FOREIGN TRON AND STEEL 
New York, duty paid 
Swedish hollow drill steel... 15.00¢ 
Swedish iron bars round........ 6.75¢ 
Flats @nd SQUATES  ...cccescceseee 7.00¢ 


WELDED PIPE 

Discounts from warehouse, 
Standard Steel Pipe 

WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 





Black Galvanized 
Wsinch Dutt .....cccccscccccscecseee —23 +21 
% to %-inch butt ........ —36 — 8 
W-inch butt  .rccccoces scvvevece «646 —29 
%-inch butt ......... —37 
1 to 38-inch butt ... —39 
Sete: SOD.  sccieatinlcssdtdadrciens —22 
2% to 6 inch lap —35 
7 and 8-inch lap... —17 
9 and 10-inch lap ..... —14 
11 and 12-inch lap —12 


WROUGHT ivON P PIPE 


Black Galvanized 


% to %-inch butt ........... +44% +78% 
Sih tek «muscesn  oe 
ha tmele BRE cccccsciccuceresenenes 

1 to 1\%-inch butt 

SIG: TAD. eccomcinendctiterceen 


Zte-ineh lap  ......eccoee 
8 to 6-inch lap 
7 to 12-inch lap 


4.90c to 5.35c 


New York City 
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Coke Output on Upward 
Trend, Report Shows 


Washington, Oct. 20.—Based on re- 
ports received from coke operators, 
the output of by-product coke during 
the month of September amounted to 
8,181,000 net tons, a slight increase 
over August, says the geological sur- 
vey. Daily output during September 
amounted to 106,029 tons, an in- 
crease of 4.0 per cent over the pre- 
ceding month. The same plants op- 
erated in both months. The total in 
existence is 76, of which 69 were ac- 
tive, 6 idle, and 1 in process of re- 
building. The output of 3,181,000 tons 
is the largest on record for the month 
of September. The output of pig 
iron continued to increase during 
September. 

Beehive coke also increased during 
September, the total estimated output 


being 746,000 net tons, an increase 
of 144,000 tons, or 23.9 per cent, 
when compared with the preceding 


month. This is the largest beehive 
output since April. Production of all 
coke during September totaled 3,927,- 
000 net tons, of which 81.0 per cent 
was produced in by-product coke 
ovens and 19.0 per cent in beehive 
ovens. The monthly record of coke 
output follows: 


By-product 
coke Beehive coke Total 


1923 monthly av- 


RII: scchcrevecentnes 3,133,000 1,615,000 4,748,000 
1924 monthly av- 

a 2,833,000 806,000 3,639,000 
June, 1925 3,155,000 596,000 3,751,000 
July, 1925 .......... 8,171,000 532,000 3,703,000 
August, 1925 °.... b3,162,000 602,000 b3,764,000 
September, 1925 3,181,000 746,000 3,927,000 


b—Revised since last report. 

Production of beehive coke contin- 
ued to increase during the week 
ended Oct. 10, the estimated output 
being 193,000 net tons, the highest 
weekly record since that of April 18. 
The gain over the preceding week 
amounted to 6000 tons, or 3.2 per 
cent, Compared with the correspond- 
ing week of 1924, the increase in 66,- 
000 tons, or 52 per cent. Total pro- 
duction during the calendar year to 
Oct. 10 is 7,469,000 tons—2.3 per cent 
less than that during the correspond- 
ing period of 1924. The hard coal 
strike is greatly increasing the de- 
mand for coke for domestic purposes. 
The weekly record of output by dis- 
tricts follow: 


—Week ended— 

Oct. 10, Oct. 3, Oct. 11, 

1925 1925 1924 

Pennsylvania and Ohio.... 151,000 145,000 91,000 

West Virginia ................ 12,000 138,000 6,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 

nessee and Georgia... 16,000 16,000 14,000 

SOE = ‘Sceicienpitineiadtninteed 6,000 56,000 8,000 
Colorado and New Mex- 

oe RE Se 5,000 5,000 4,000 

Washington & Utah ... 3,000 3,000 4,000 

United States total .... 193,000 187,000 127,000 

Daily average  .........0. $2,000 31,000 21,000 


Bituminous coal production contin- 
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ues a decided upward trend. The 
output for the week ended Oct. 10 
was 11,696,000 net tons, the highest 
total for any week since the middle 
of January. 


Rubber stamps specifying use of 
standard invoice, purchase order and 














Obituaries 


inquiry forms have been prepared by 
the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, which was responsible for 
the simplification of these standard 
forms early in 1925. The division of 
simplified practice, Washington, states 
these forms are available to business 
houses at cost. 











ILLIAM LIVINGSTONE, 
W banker and president of the 
Lake Carriers association, 


shipping on the Great Lakes, died 
suddenly at Detroit, Oct. 17 aged 81 





WILLIAM LIVINGSTONE 


years. He was found dead in his 
office. Mr. Livingstone was born in 
Dudas, Ont., Jan. 21, 1844. At the 
age of 17 he went to Detroit then a 
city of 10,000. His career began with 
the fixed idea in the mind of the boy 
of 17 that determination to succeed 
would overcome all obstacles. At the 
age of 20 he became general manager 
of the Pecheron Steam Navigation 
Co. and the Michigan Navigation Co. 
and from that day, for 61 years he 
has been a power in Lake shipping. 
Intense, militant loyalty to the Lake 
Carriers association, which he built 
up and ruled with great ability and 
far seeing wisdom for many year, 
was recognized so clearly by his col- 
leagues that his unanimous viva voce 
election as president each year had 
become a tradition. Mr. Livingstone 
far more than any other man is re- 
sponsible for the great projects car- 
ried out to deepen, improve and make 
safer the navigable waterways of the 
Great Lakes. His work in lowering 
transportation costs has been a most 
important economic factor in the de- 


velopment of the iron and steel in- 
dustry. 
* * * 

Oliver Transue, 60, millionaire manu- 
facturer of Alliance, O., died Oct. 19, 
at Lakeside hospital, Cleveland. He 
was taken ill three weeks ago and 
came to Cleveland for treatment. Mr. 
Transue was head of the Transue- 
Williams Forging Co., Alliance, mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Mt. 
Union college, and director of the 
Midland bank, Cleveland, First Na- 
tional bank, Alliance; Republic Stamp- 
ing & Enameling Co., Canton, Mc- 
Caskey Register Co., and the Buckeye 
Twist Drill Co., Alliance. 

* ca * 

Charles F. Green, chief chemist and 
assistant treasurer of the Henry 
Souther Engineering Co., Hartford, 
Conn., died there Oct. 11 following 
an operation for appendicitis. Mr. 
Green entered employ of the Henry 
Souther company shortly after grad:- 
ation from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1914. He became chief 
chemist in 1918 and assistant treas- 
urer in 1923. He was a member of 
the American Chemical society, Amer- 
ican Society for Steel Treating and 
Hartford Engineers club. 

* * * 

Karl Albert Miller, superintendent 
of the zinc works of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. at Donora, Pa., 
died Oct. 17 in Pittsburgh, following 
an operation. He was born in North 
Benton, O., March 16, 1883 and re- 
ceived his elementary education thero. 
He attended Mt. Union college at 
Alliance, O., and later the Case 
School of Applied Science at Cleveland, 
where he received the degree of me- 
chanical engineer in 1906. 

Upon his graduation, Mr. Miller 
entered the employ of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. in Pittsburgh. In 
1909 he was transferred to the zinc 
works at Donora, where he was made 
chief engineer, and by successive pro- 
motions finally became superintendent 
in charge of the plant, holding the 
position until his death. 
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WATERBURY, CONN.—Waterbury Lock & 
Specialty Co., Inc. has been formed with $100,- 
000 capital to begin the manufacture of locks, 
tools and metal specialties by Vincent A. 
Scully, Margaret H. Magner, and John B. 
Greco, all of Waterbury. 

CHICAGO.—Jewel Safety Light Corp., 1201 
Cortland street, has been incorporated with 
100 shares of common stock no par value 
to manufacture machinery, tools and mechani- 
cal and electrical devices by Henry Donahow, 


Ross D. Netherton and J. M. Parker. Nether- 
ton & Netherton, Marquette building, are 
correspondents. 


ELMHURST, ILL.—Grotecta Corp. is taking 
bids on a l-story plant. A. Maiwurm, 100 
North boulevard, Oak Park, is architect. 


FREEPORT, ILL.—Freidag Mfg. Co., 1131 
South Adams street, has let a contract to 
E. I. Rubendahl for an addition to its foundry, 


Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
item appeared. 











cago, G. W. Gillett chairman, Continental & 
Commercial Bank building, Chicago, is having 
plans made for a 2-story plant here for the 
manufacture of automobile radiators and 
parts. (Noted Oct. 15). 

WAUKEGAN, ILL.—B. K. Mills Sheet Metal 
Works, 1406 West Washington street, has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to conduct 
a sheet metal manufacturing business by B. K. 
Mills, John Herald and Glenn Mills. Douglas 
C. Gregg, 501 Genessee street, Waukegan, is 
correspondent. 





build a plant 200 x 520 feet for the mant- 
facture of generators, for which equipment 
will be required. 

HAMMOND, IND.—Standard Steel Car Co., 
J. F. Grake president, Hammond, has let 
let contract to the Austin Co., 160 North 
LaSalle street, Chicago, for a 1-story addi- 
tion. 80x334 feet. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Peerless Foundry Co. is 
rebuilding its plant buildings recently burned 
and will be in the market shortly for equip- 
ment, 

INDIANAPOLIS.—American Spring Clutch 
Co. has hought the property of the Hunter 
Dry Kiln Co., 2517 Cornell avenue, and will 
build a new plant for manufacture of auto- 
mobile starters, shock absorbers, lawnmowers 
and other devices. 

KOKOMO, IND.—Kokomo Brass Co. _ is 
building an addition to its plant 50 x 132 














Lasers, GRxRt0 fest, ANDERSON, IND.—Remy Electric Co., Col- feet. 
QUINCY, ILL.—General Radiator Co., Chi- umbus avenue, N. R. Ketterling engineer, will KOKOMO, IND.—Turner Mfg. Co., 112 
Industrial Bust Ch 
"Tie YALE & TOWNE Alfred Box & Co., cranes and in charge of the office, succeed- 
MFG. CO., Stamford, hoists, has removed from 29 ing Clyde Green, resigned. 
Conn., has recently pur- Broadway to 17 Battery place. atonal te: 
chased the Sager Lock Co. of * * * S. F. Bowser & Co. Inc., Fort 
Chicago and the Barrows Lock Co. Reading Chain & Block Co. Wayne, Ind, has appointed 
of Lockport, Ill. The two new Reading, Pa., has opened an office | appointed Charles B. Ashmead its 
plants will continue to be operated at 90 West street, New York, in sales representative at Cleveland, 
as separate units in charge of charge of R. E. Nelless. With offices at Euclid avenue and 
Charles Sager, who has been made a: East Seventy-first street. 
a vice president of the parent Chat Cavett Wiesis Co aden ih 
company. Portland, Ore., has changed its Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. 
dan name to the Beall Tank & Pipe Co., Cleveland has appointed Wil- 
McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, Co, E. W. Gibson is vice presi- liam L. Hoffman, 1504 West Ven- 
has moved its general offices to dent and general manager. ango street, Philadelphia, i 
3100 East Forty-fifth street. ai die oad sales representative in that dis- 
= * 2 General offices of Edgar T. — ica te tase 
Milwaukee Concrete Mixer Ward’s Sons Co. have been re- N. A. Strand & Co., Chicago, 
Sales Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has moved from Newark, N. J., to flexible shaft equipment, has ap- 
changed its name to the Mixer- Carnegie, Pa., in the office of the pointed the E. L. testes Ma- 
mobile —_* mig Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. chinery Co., Washington Boule- 
: gps Be, vard, Chicago, its distributor in 
Brownie Mfg. Co., hardware Jamestown Car Parts Mfg. Co., Wisconsin 
specialties, has removed from Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturer ah << 
Chicago to 2931 Pennsylvania of automobile radiators, has Wilson-Brown Inc. 2 Rector 
Street! Perk ‘Wayesy tae. changed its name to the James- street, has moved from room 433 
G2 Sire town Metal Equipment Corp. to room 502 at that address, to 
Federal Tool & Alloy Steel . ey obtain larger quarters. The firm 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., has Lehigh Structural Steel Co., is selling agent for R. K. LeBlond 
changed its name to Swedish Iron Altoona, Pa., has removed its Machine Tool Co., Liberty Ma- 
& Steel Corp. New York office from 29 Broad- chine Tool Co., Carlton Machine 
ee way to 17 Battery place. T. R. Tool Co., Cincinnati Shaper Co. 
Arthur Appleton, representing Mullen, vice president, will be and Gear Cutting Machine Co. 
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West Jefferson street, manufacturer of auto- 
motive accessories and equipment, will build 
a l-story addition 80x185 feet. E. E. Dunlap, 
1125 North Buckeye street, is architect. 


NEW ALBANY, IND.-——Peter Jensen & Co. 
has been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
to manufacture boilers, tanks and sheet steel 
and structural work by Peter Jensen, Ida May 
Jensen and J. C. Stockdale. 


RUSHVILLE, IND.—Dill Foundry Co., Wil- 
liam Dill :nanager, has had plans made for a 
l-story foundry 140x180 feet. 


CLINTON, IOWA.—National Refining Co., 
587 Railroad avenue, has let a contract to 
Haring Bros. for a factory addition and gar- 
age 75x80 feet and 24x75 feet. 


FT. DODGE, IOWA—Ft. Dodge Iron & Metal 
Co. is having plans made by Griffith & Rein- 
holdt, architects, 400 Snell building, for 1-story, 
steel and brick warehouse 40 x 140 feet, to 
cost $25,000. 

WATERLOO, IOWA—lIllinois Central rail- 
road is planning to build new yards and shops 
next spring to cost $1,000,000. 

PADUCAH, KY.—Lack Mfg. Co., F. S. 
Lack secretary, has let a contract for a 
plant to be equipped for production of steel 
bed davenports. 


PADUCAH, KY.-——Ellington-Miller Construc- 


tion Co. has been given general contract by 
the Lllinois Central Railroad Co. for a 1-story 
forge and] blacksmith shop at its repair 


works here. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—O. F. Briede Jr., 416 
Girod street, has let a contract for construc- 
tion of a 38-story car-building plant. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Safety Oil Burners 
Inc. has been incorporated with $12,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture combustion devices by 
William F. Witte and Gayle Schneidau, 7316 
Irma street. 


BOSTON—Fields Corner Brass Foundry Co., 
9 Brooks street, has had plans made for a 
l-story foundry addition. 


BOSTON—Thompson Wire Co., 41 Mildred 
street, Dorchester, will build a l-story factory. 
Brainard & Leeds, 89 Franklin street, Boston, 


are architects. 


BOSTON—Automatic Gasoline Gage Co. has 
been incorporated with $500,000 capital to 
manufacture gasoline measuring devices. by 
Frederick Kauffman, Boston; Norman C. Nagle, 
Waban, and Walter M. VanSant, Arlington. 

MILFORD, MASS.—Milford Electric Light 
& Power Co., 241 Main street, is having 
plans made for a 2-story addition to its plant. 
E. L. Rawson, 6 Beacon street, Boston, is 
architect. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Zulu Blow Gun 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture blowguns and toys by James 
G. Redner, Boyd H. Redner and J. Arthur 
Redner, 79 Fremont street. 

BAY CITY, MICH.—Murray Body Co. is 
making large improvements in its plant to 
increase output and will increase working force 
and output. 

CHELSEA, MICH.—Chelsea Screw Co. is 
having plans made for an addition 40x60 
feet to provide larger facilities. 

DEERFIELD, MICH.—Cooper Steel Spring 
Co., Detroit, has bought a site here and will 
build a plant for the manufacture of steel 
springs. George W. Cooper is president. 


DETROIT.—Chadwick LeClair Co., 5143 
Trumbull avenue, is having plans drawn for 
a i-story machine shop 90x140 feet. 


New Construction and Enterprise 


DETROIT.—Marks-Fiske-Zeiger Co. is taking 
bids for additional warehouse buildings at 
Artillery avenue and the Michigan Central 
tracks, to add 30,000 square feet of space. 


DETROIT.—Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
2512 North Grand boulevard, has let a gen- 
eral contract to C. H. Re‘sdorf Building Co., 
4857 Woodward avenue, for a l-story addi- 
tion 90x140 feet. (Noted Oct. 15.) 


DETROIT.—Capitol Chandelier Co. has been 
incorporated with $5000 cap‘tal to manufacture 
electric lighting fixtures by David Polk, Herman 
Polk and Albert S. Polk, 1662 Hazelwood ave- 


nue. 


DETROIT.—Detroit Toy & Novelty Co. has 
been incorporated with $4000 capital to manu- 
facture toys and novelties by George J. Winter, 
Alois Winter and Fred J. Lutzer, 2548 Al- 
gonquin avenue. 


DETROIT.—Vulean Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated with £$250,000 capital and 125,000 
shares no par to manufacture machinery and 
tools by Warner R. Thompson, Israel Cohen 
and Frederick G. Gilbert, 750 Virginia Park. 


DETROIT.—American Automotive Export 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to manufacture automobiles and accessories 
by Ralph Trix, Detroit and Dorothy and 
Herbert Trix, 407 Washington road, Grosse 
Point, Mich. 

GRAND RAPDS, MICH.—Despris Dowell 
Mfg. Co., 1057 Elizabeth street, Martel and 
Stanley Despris managers, a Il1-story factory 
addition and boiler house 22x28 feet and 150x 
170 feet. 


MONROE, MICH.—Detroit Stoker Co., W. H. 
Rea president and John D. Campbell superin- 
tendent, has let a general contract to H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for a 1-story foundry 
150x162 feet, pattern shop 60x82 feet and 
coke storage 20x40 feet, which will require 
an electric crane, cupola charger and monorail 
equipment. 


WAKEFIELD, MICH.—The general contract 
for a warehouse and machine shop has been 
awarded to Alex Rosemurgy, Bessemer, by the 
Sunday Lake Iron Mfg. Co., to cost $20,000. 
(Noted Oct. 1.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Marrin Foundry 
Co., 416 North East Lincoln street, will build 
a foundry 40 x 86 feet which will be equipped 
entirely for machine molding. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—City of Minneapolis 
has awarded contract to C. A. P. Turner Co., 
300 Builders Exchange building, for furnishing 
city with round reinforcing steel as required 
at $2.35 per cwt. 


MOORHEAD, MINN.—R. G. Price, city 
clerk, has awarded general contract to Melway 
Construct’on Co., Moorhead, for power plant 
and is taking bids on mechanical equipment 
and machinery to close October 27. Toltz, 
King & Day, Inc., Builders Exchange building, 
St. Paul, is engineer. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Seeger’ Refrigerator 
Co., Wells avenue and Arcade street, will 
build a l-story addition 88 x 200 feet. 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO.—R. W. Yates 
Laundry Machine Co., 321 East Eleventh 
street, C. B. Sloan manager, is having plans 
drawn for a l-story plant 145x150 feet at 
Tenth and Cherry streets. 

ST. LOUIS—Killark Electric Mfg. Co., 3940 
Easton avenue, will take bids shortly on a 
l-story plant 140 x 200 feet for the manu- 
facture of electric equipment. 


ST. LOUIS.—Jacob Guth Tractor Co., 1109 


High street, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture tractors, 
which will be done by contract until a plant 
is built. 


ST. LOUIS.—Stalwart Co., 521 Wainwright 
building, has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture railroad machinery, with $2000 capital, 
by Karl Kimmel, C. M. Griote and Carl 
Richter. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Coleman Crank Case Oil 
Heater Co., L. O. Paine manager, has been 
organized to manufacture heaters for automo- 
biles. Production will be started shortly on 
bas's of 500 heaters per day. 


BEACHGLEN, N. J.—Eastern Iron Ore Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
by Harry M. Roche, Martin C. Havens and 
J. Willard Farrow, Dover, N. J. King & 
Vogt, Morristown, N. J., are attorneys. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Jenkins Mfg. Co., 
85 Farrand street, manufacturer of brass goods, 
has had plans made for a 1l-story addition 
to its foundry plant. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Work will be started 
shortly by the Westinghouse Lamp Co., 160 
Broadway, New York City, on a _ $90,000 
plant addition. According to plans by Stone 
& Webster, Boston, the proposed addition 
will be 52 x 100 feet, and 50 x 93 feet. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—A _ power plant will be 
erected by the Campbell Soup Co., in con- 
nection with extensive additions to its plant 
here. 

CLIFTON, N. J.—General contract for a 
l-story foundry addition for the De Mattia 
Foundry & Machine Co. has been awarded 
to the J. J. O’Leary Co., Passaic, N. J. 
(Noted Sept. 10.) 


FLORENCE, N. J.—Florence Pipe Foundry 
& Machine Co., C. L. Reeves superintendent, 
has given a general contract to the Austin 
Co., Cleveland, for a 1-story foundry addition 
100 x 300 feet. 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—Plans are being con- 
sidered for the rebuilding of the portions 
of the plant of the Atlantic Tank & Barrel 
Corp. recently badly damaged by fire. The 
loss was estimated at approximately $200,000. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—National Asbestos 
Mfg. Co., J. A. Schervath president, 168 
Henderson street, has let a contract to the 
Industrial Engineering Co., 30 Church street, 
New York, for a 5-story plant 63x70 feet. 


NEWARK—The Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 
190 Vanderpool street, are making an addi- 
tion to their factory which will approximately 
double its capacity. The company will con- 
tinue exclusively in the manufacture of power 
presses. (Noted Oct. i65.) 


BATAVIA, N. Y.—Seneca Sewing Machine 
Corp. has been incorporated with 2500 shares 
of $100 each and 25,000 shares no par value 
to manufacture sewing machines by John R. 
Phillips, Charles G. Stranahan and W. D. 
Bennett. 

BOGOTA, N. Y.—George M. Brewster & 
Son, Fort Lee road, are building a 1-story 
machine shop addition 176x114 feet. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Century Art Metal 
Works, 427 Kent avenue, is planning to re- 
build and re-equip its burned plant. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Service Roofing & 
Sheet Metal Works has been _ incorporated 
with $10,000 capital by J. Grabin, I. Lapidus 
and S. Sohn. M. C. Miller, 496 Sutter 
avenue, is attorney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Contract for a 5-story 
addition 90 x 281 feet, has been awarded 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 51% per 





Cat. | PROM spnccainetmistesconsnniiies 
Mesabi bessemer, 51% per cent 
iron 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% 
OE GORE MOR cciceccersrscteetcen 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 514% per 
cent iron 





EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 58 to 63 








$4.55 
4.40 
4.40 
4.25 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 


per cent 9.00 to 10.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 
63 to 65 per cent............... nominal) 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 
Spanish tow phosphorus, 62 

tO 54 PET CONE cncrcccccrcccocesrereere 9.00 to 10.00 
Algerian iow phosphorus, 62 

to 54 per CON  nnrrcccccccccccereeee 9.00 to 10.00 


Riff low phosphorus, 65 to 66 





per cent 9.50 to 10.00 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus. 6% per cent...... 11.00 to 11.60 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

6: 68 per Ob RBicccciscccnsienss 9.00 to 10.00 


Spanish foundry or basic, 560 
i BR OT © CORE ctnscticsveemacnin 
Algerian foundry and basic, 
50 to 54 per COMNL.....ccccccccceres 


8.50 to 9.00 


8.50 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 

cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 
Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent. nominal 
Indian minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 655 per cent........ 

Washed, 43 to 45 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton.. 
Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater. per 
net ton 16.50 to 17.50 


$16.00 











by the Mohegan Tube Co., 302-402 Scott ave- 


nue, manufacturer of metal tubing, to the 
Commonwealth Engineering Co., 103 Park 
avenue, New York. 

BUFFALO—Niagara Clock Corp., 2964 Main 


street, is having plans made for a plant for 
its manufacturing operations. 

BUFFALO—Elmwood Pattern Works, 1934 
Elmwood avenue, manufacturer of metal and 
wood patterns, will build a 1-story pattern 
shop at 277 Hinman street. 


BUFFAI,O.—Per-Mo-Lum Castings Co. has 
been incorporated with 750 shares at $100 
each and 10,000 shares common stock no par 
value by F. G. Raichle, S. H. Montfort, and 
P. J. Snyder. Donovan, Raichie & Depew, 
Buffalo, are attorneys. 

EASTWOOD, N. Y.—Lampson Co. is taking 
bids on a structural shop, 1-story, 60x200 feet. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Jamestown Blower Co., 
727 East Second street, has had plans made 
for a l-story plant for which equipment will 
be required. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Jamestown Metal 
Desk Co., 104 Blackstone avenue, will build a 
l-story addition 84 x 142 feet for which 
equipment will be required. John A. Jones, 
secretary, has awarded the general contract 
to the Warren Construction Co., Gokey build- 
ing. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—A _ $200,000 
distributing plant and a repair shop will be 
erected here by the Sun Oil Co., Finance 
building, Philadelphia. 

NEW YORK—Bids will be received until 
Oct. 22, by the board of transportation, 49 
Lafayette street, for alterations at the main 
repair shop on avenue X. 

NEW YORK—Miller Machine Works has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital by L. 
Miller, C. Kuhle and A. A. Schulz. Friend and 
Friens, 206 Broadway, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Work will be started shortly 
by the Consolidated Gas Co. on a large by- 
products plant in this city. As noted in 
a previous issue 4000 tons of steel have 
been let to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

NEW YORK.—Standard Diamond Tool Corp. 
has been incorporated with 500 shares com- 
mon stock at no par value by J. Rosenberg, 
J. Gross and E. D. Kraus. S. A. Frazier, 
40 West Forty-seventh street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—A-One Sand Blast Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital to manu- 
facture sand blasting equipment by L. M. 
Lowenthal, R. Felsher. I. H. Levey, 25 West 
Forty-third street, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Baur Devices has been incor- 
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porated with $10,000 capital to manufacture 
machinery by L. Langsam, F. Rosenzweig and 
N. O’Connor. Barron, Rice & Rockmore, 22? 
West Forty-second are attorneys. 
NEW YORK—Lapchinsky & Grossman Iron 
Works has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital by S. Lapchinsky, R. Unger and N. H. 


street, 


Balmuth. Weberman & Goldstein, 220 Broad- 
way, are attorneys. 
NEW YORK.—Tank Cleaning Corp. of 


America has been incorporated with 1000 
shares common stock no par value to manu- 
facture reclamation pumps by A. W. Berson, 
A. T. Kniffen, Jr. and H. P. McKenny. 
M. Weiss, 5 Beekman street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Standard Rapid 
Grinder Corp. has been incorporated with $20,- 
000 capital to manufacture floor finishing ma- 
chines by G. Gronell, B. Gronell and P. Fon- 
deur. L. W. Osterweis, 200 Fifth avenue, is 
attorney. 

PLATTSBURG, N. Y.—J. J. Fitzpatrick & 
Sons have been awarded the general contract 
for a $55,000 mill addition for the Lake 
Champlain Pulp & Paper Co., one story, 80 x 
100 feet. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Todd Co. is building 
an addition, 2-stories, 100x140 feet, with foun- 


Terrazzo 


dations for two additional stories. |. ay 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, has the general 
contract. 





STANFORD, N. C.—Plans are being pre- 
pared by the Carolina Power Co., for a hy- 
droelectric plant, about 40,000 horsepower. 


ASHLAND, O.—Union Malleable Mfg. Co. 


has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
H. D. Weinstein, Joseph Dembek, Sylvia 
Adler, Everett E. Loeb and Frank H. Fein- 
gold. 


BARBERTON, 0O.—Seiberling Rubber Co., 
F. A. Seiberling president and general mana- 
ger, 41 East Mill street, Akron, O., will build 
press shop 54x3800 feet. 

CANTON, O.—Canton Auto Spring Co. has 
been incorporated by Henry A. Schrantz, 
Ralph Staley, N. A. Staley, B. M. Schrantz 
and Homer E. Black, to manufacture springs 


and supplies for automobiles and other ve- 
hicles. Herbuck, Black, McCuskey & Ruff, 
Canton, are attorneys. 


CLEVELAND.—Lawrence-Ohio Co. has been 
incorporated by A. W. Haiman, J. Wertheim, 
E. M. Goodsmith, P. L. Polster and D. J. 
Fishman to manufacture automotive parts and 
accessories and operate a machine shop. Al- 
fred W. Haiman, 610 National City bank build- 
ing, is attorney. 


DAYTON, O.—Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co. 


will build a 1-story addition 30x60 feet. 


DAYTON, O. —Monarch Marking System 


Co., manufacturer of price-marking machinery, 
is taking bids on an addition to its plant. 


Schenck & Williams, Dayton, are architects. 
DEFIANCE, O.—Defiance Automatic Screw 
Co. is having plans made for a new plant. 
ELYRIA, O.—Ridge Tool Co. has been in- 
corporated with $500 capital by L. B. Fabyer, 
H. C. Cheney, King E. Fauver, A. J. Plocher 


and F. L. Hamel. 
LOUISVILLE, O.—Hiner Structural Steel 
Co., Canton building, Canton, O., is having 


plans made for a plant 60 x 150 feet at this 


place. 

NORWOOD, O.—American Laundry Ma- 
chine Co., Section avenue and Ross street, 
will build a 2-story addition. 

TOLEDO, O.—New York Central railroad, 
A. S. Ingalls general manager, West Third 
and St. Clair streets, Cleveland, will build a 


l-story machine shop 60x80 feet, at Air Line 
Junction. 

TOLEDO, O.—The Willys Overland Co., 
John N. Willys president, Central avenue, 
has let general contract to H. J. Speiker & 
Sons, Nasby building, for an addition to its 
uress shop 54x300 feet. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—tTruscon Steel Co. is 
having plans made for additions to its plant 
here to provide additional production facili- 


ties. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—Youngstown Welding 
Co., W. TP. McKay president, builder of 


truck tanks and plate fabrications, will build 
a plant 70x200 feet. 


LATROBE, PA.—Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 


has let contract to Fort Pitt Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, for a 1-story steel mill building 
70x400 fect. 

PHILADELPHIA—Glasgow Iron Co., Harri- 
son building, has had plans made for re- 
building its burned plant at Pottstown, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA—Heintz Mfg. Co., Olney 


is building an addition 70 
for the manufacture 


and Front streets, 
x 200 feet, three stories, 
of automobile supplies. 
PHILADELPHIA—tThe Peerless Spring Mfg. 
Co. has acquired a 110 x 185-foot plant at 
2628-44 Martha street, which it will devote 
to the manufacture of steel springs. 
PHILADELPHIA—General contract for a 
$64,000 warehouse for the Tomlinson Corp, 
Tenth street and Erie, has been awarded to 
the Raymond Raff Co., 1635 Thompson street. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been award- 
ed for a $290,000 manufacturing plant for 
the Apex Hosiery Co., at Fifth and Luzerne 
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streets, the White Construction Co., Jefferson 
building. 
PHILADELPHIA—Approximately 700 tons 


of structural steel have been placed with 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. by the Atwater 
Kent Co., 4937 Stanton avenue, manufacturer 


of radio equipment for the erection of a 
one 


plant. The proposed building will be 
story high, 225 x 614 feet. 
PITTSBURGH—Railway Maintenance Corp. 


has been incorporated with $60,000 capital 
to manufacture machinery, tools and appli- 
ances for construction and maintenance of 
railroad tracks and roadbeds by John F. 
Casey Jr., 6553 Dalzell place, treasurer, Mary 
Spargo, John Gilfillan and C. F. Patterson. 


READING, PA.—The Reading Co., Read- 
ing Terminal, Philadelphia, has awarded a 
contract for carbuilding shops here. 


SCRANTON, PA.—Staples’Sweeney Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture machinery, tools and 
appliances by James T. Sweeney, treasurer, 
Harry O. Staples, Max F. Henkelman and 
Leo J. Dorsey. 

EDGEWOOD, R. I.—Kraft-Lamson Inc. 
been incorporated to manufacture a domestic 
oil burner which will be manufactured by 
contract work. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Nolos Grease 
Co., 56 Washington street, has been 
porated to manufacture automotive 
having the work done by contract for the 


present. 


has 


Cup 
incor- 
devices, 


HURON, S. D.—Pence Auto Co., 800 Henne- 
pin avenue, Minneapolis, will build a 1-story, 
75 x 150-foot garage to cost $60,000. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Pence Auto Co., 800 
Hennepin avenue, Minneapolis, will build 
l-story garage to cost $60,000. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Chattanooga 


Stamping & Enameling Co. has had plans 
made for three l-story additions 50x100 feet, 
80x60 feet and 650x100 feet, which will in- 
crease its capacity about 50 per cent. 


WIS.—Augusta Canning Co., 
will build a 2-story, 62 x 200-foot warehouse. 


WIS.—The city council let 
a generator unit for the 
and light plant to the 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, at 
switchboard and auxiliary 
Andrae & Sons Co., 


AUGUSTA, 


CEDARBURG, 
the contract for 
municipal water 
Allis-Chalmers 
$3,803, and the 
equipment to Julius 
Milwaukee, at $3,695. 


DE PERE, WIS.—Hudson Mfg. Co., Main 
manufacturer of barn equipment, is 


street, 
for rebuilding its burned 


perparing plans 
plant. 

ELKHART LAKE, WIS.—Trustees of the 
Sheboygan County Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
here accepted the bid of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. for seven pumping units for the do- 
mestic and fire protection supply at a com- 
bined price of nearly $10,000. 


KOHLER, WIS.—Kohler Co., manufacturer 
of sanitary ware will build a 65-story plant 
82 x 200 feet. A. Trieck is in charge of 
construction. 


LANCASTER, WIS.—The board of public 
works has placed an order with Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., for one 120-horsepower oil 
engine driven pumping unit for the city water 
and light plant. F. F. Barnett is city clerk. 


MARSHFIELD, WIS.—L. F. Diddle is having 
plans made for a 2-story factory 50 x 82 
feet for the manufacture of lightning rods. 
being 


are taken by 


MILWAUKEE—-Bids 
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R. E. Stoelting, commissioner of public works, 
for making alterations in the stoker drive in 
the city hall power plant. 


MLWAUKEE—Harnischfeger Corp., National 
avenue and Thirty-eighth street, will erect 
an addition for which it will build its own 
equipment. 


MILWAUKEE—Seamless Steel Products Co., 
Canal and Twenty-seventh streets, will build 
a lI-story addition 52 x 90 feet, for which 
welding equipment will be required. 


MILWAUKEE.—Seamless Steel Products Co. 
has let contracts for an addition 50x100 feet 
at its plant, Canal and Twenty-seventh streets, 
to enlarge production of drawn steel products. 
E. J. Lansing is president. 


MILWAUKEE—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Universal Cement Mold 
Co., capital stock 2000 shares of no-par com- 
mon. It will manufacture metal forms and 
molds for making cement products, building 
materials, etc. ncorporators are James 
Murphy, P. J. Harrington and J. L. Doyle. 
The plant will be in North Milwaukee. 


NEENAH, WIS.—J. W. Hewitt Machine Co. 
is building an addition 40x75 feet, which will 
increase capacity 75 per cent for the manu- 


facture of paper and pulp machinery. J. W. 
Hewitt is general manager. 
OSHKOSH, WIS.—Universal Foundry Co., 


Warren and Pine streets, is building a 2-story 
pattern shop 40 x 80 feet. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—J. W. Hewitt Machine Co., 
131 North Commercial street, is building a 1- 
story addition to its machine shop 40 x 170 
feet. 


OSKOSH, WIS.—Wisconsin Parts Co. is 
building a machine shop addition 60x185 feet 


to increase capacity for the manufacture 


of automobile parts and materials for all 
classes of automotive vehicles. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—Contracts have been 
awarded by the Hathaway Buick Co. for a 
l-story addition, 50 x 100 feet, to its garage 
and machine shop at 287-291 Main street, 


to cost about $25,000 with machinery. 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—Great Northern railway, 
Fifth and Jackson streets, St. Paul, has 
awarded general contract to Peppard & Ful- 
ton, 217 Board of Trade building, Superior, for 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 


Pennsylvania, No. 1 ................$43.00 to 46.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 .............. 35.00 to 40.00 
1 






ge pee aes .. 43.00 to 46.00 
Ohio, No. 2. ....... .. 88.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 40.00 to 43.00 
SINR SUE. 2 senestenkepsenigeibtivan 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky, No. ... 43.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 ....... ... 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 1 . 41.00 to 43.00 
Missouri No. 2 ...... 35.00 to 38.00 
Marylana, No. 1 . 43.00 to 47.00 
Maryland, No. 2 89.00 to 42.00 


Pennsylvania « .............cccssccconesees $40.00 


Chicago 49.00 
BOOIRIIIE © Siccicsniccitcansintiinccne 48.00 to 52.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
O 2 Gb Fe ein 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
9 x 4% x 2% 





$65.00 


45.00 to 48.00 














wrecking ore dock No. 1 to be replaced by 
new ore dock costing $1,500,000. 


Business in Canada 


MILL BAY, B. C.—M. Hemmingsen will 
start work at once on a large sawmill here. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C.—The Brack- 
men-Ker Milling Co. will double the capacity 


of its grain elevator here at a cost of 
$50,000. 
VICTORIA, B. C.—The Begg Motor Co. 


plans the erection of a building at Yates and 
Quadra streets. 

SYDNEY, N. S.—The city proposes to install 
a crude oil engine in power plant at a cost 
of $15,000. Ald. Chappell is handling the 
business. 

CHATHAM, ONT.—The Chatham Malleable 
Steel Co., 148 Inches Street, has started work 
on addition to its steel works here and will 
award additional contracts for construction 
and equipment. 

KENORA, ONT.—Aldermen Whitehurst and 
Link have been appointed as a committee to 
purchase an electric pump for the Norman 
waterworks plant here. 


MATHESON, ONT.—The Blue Quartz Mines, 
Ltd., propose to build a 100-ton concentration 
mill here. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—The city council 
recently carried a by-law authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $65,000 on extensions and im- 
provements to electric light plant. Clerk, 
W. J. Seymour. 

SOUTH PORCUPINE, ONT.— The Porcu- 
pine Goldfields Development Co. will build a 
mill on the Ankerite property here. 


TORONTO, ONT.—R. S. Morgan, 
of the Hotpoint works at Stratford, Ont., 
of the Canadian General Electric Co., an- 
nounced that the Straftord plant would be 
closed down early next year and arrange- 
ments made to transfer the plant to this 
city. 

WHITBY, ONT.—Joseph Harris and asso- 
ciates, Toronto, Ont., manufacturers of metal- 
lic and nonmetallic tubing, ete., have pur- 
chased the A. M. Ross factory here and will 
start immediately to install equipment for 
manufacturing purposes. 

CHICOUTIMI, QUE.—The Quebec Pulp Co., 
which has taken over the Chicoutimi Pulp UCo., 
here is contemplating the erection of a paper 
mill here or in this vicinity. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—G. N. Clermont, 1160 
St. Denis street, will build garage here to 
cost $20,000 and is interested in tools and 
equipment. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—H. Provencher, 5179-a 
St. Denis street, will build garage and repair 
shop here and will require some tools and 
general equipment. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—According to plans of 
the Kingdon Mining, Smelting & Refining Co., 
two units of 14,000 horsepower will be devel- 
oped at Chats Falls on the Ottawa river in 
Pontiac county, in connection with which 
A. G. Munich has obtained permission from 
the Quebec government. This development is 
the first unit of an eventual development of 
150,000 horsepower. About half the output 
of this plant will be used by the company 
itself, and it is understood that negotiations 
are underway for the disposal of the re 
mainder to the Ottawa Light, Heat & Power 
Co. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, 
Augustine proposes 
plant here to cost 


manager 


QUE.—The parish of St. 
to construct waterworks 
$25,000. 


1925 

















Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please indicate character of 
scrap, quantity and heaviest 
gauge, when writing. 


Also presses making crucible- 
size bricks of copper, brass, 
aluminum and other metals. 





Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 244 points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 
































Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
INNIS’ cdscenastabuuaieuridabpoitiiadibene 45 19% 
eo’ ek . eee 51 25% 
SEARINED, : . ccccrnintinentineipemneetteiaibates 46 42% 
ESINIDE | - scesensconscsseedemiaiiptinadinatoces 60 48%, 
B00 Bettie ctieewcntiiions 62 50% 

Lap Weld 
2-inch : 55 43% 
2% to 6-inch wave, ae 47% 
7 to 8-inch .......... 56 43% 
9 and 10-inch 54 41% 
11 and 12-inch 53 40% 

REAMED AND DRIFTED 

Butt Weld 
B Ab Bele. sicececiencnes 60 4814 

Lap Weld 
2-inch 53 41% 
BY CO GHD cceccecccizicccsssozene 57 45% 

EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 

Butt Weld 
\%-inch 41 24% 
YZ and S6-INCh ......0..ecccecesccesees 47 301% 
\%-inch 53 4214 
%-inch . 58 47% 
ee ena . 60 4914 
SB 06 Bite: cctnncsinnmnnin 61 50% 
SNIIOID > inssiittasinppeniahmctenapiiitaidaenbiain 53 42% 
2% to 4-inch .......... coe 461% 
4% to 6-inch ... ee ae 45% 
7 to 8-inch ............ i aa 39%, 
9 and 10-inch ie aD 82% 
11 and 12-inch Semen: Oe 31% 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
t W 

ee 42 12% 
%. to 1%-inch 45 8514 
2 to 2%-inch 47 37% 
2-inch _.... 41 82%, 
2% to 4-inch 43 3414 
4% to 6-inch ove 42 3344 
FOB GGG sncevsscccevsscessenseenennectnt 83 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on 


delivered basis 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
And S6-imch .........cc.cceseee +11 +39 
Re a eM 22 2 





B%einch  ...........+ ie 28 11 
GR BARD ccnitreinsinoncinns 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch ............. Upon application 
2-ineh 23 7 
2% to 6-inch 26 11 
8 to 6-inch 28 13 
7 to 12-inch 26 11 





PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 





DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 














Butt Weld 

14-inch +59% 
14-inch +40 
BeiMCH  ...000:000 +40 
14-inch .. +40 
14-inch +39 
2 and 2% inches +25 
8 to 4-inch +17 
4¥, tO G-INCH ..........cecererscneeee +9 +18 
8-inch +12 





Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 


STEEL (Lap Welded) 

































































2 and 214-inch 23 off 
2%, and 2%-inch 33 off 
3-inch 36 off 
4% to 8%-inch 88% off 
4 to 13-inch 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 
RAMI ° jiecisknilinttdibennienaeinkenteesanpnaimainiinds +22 
1%-inch +12 
2 and 2%-inch we + 8 
2% to 83-inch 3 
3% to 4%-inch 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
1-inch 56 off 
1% and 1%-inch 48 off 
14-inch 32 off 
2 and 214-inch 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch 35 off 
SPRIEIIID ; Wedudictesdihinedsshabctiindbsemibuebneshotincipeneaates anit 41 off 
8% and 34-inch 43 off 
4-inch 46 off 
Ss BN IE creirincecccdtciicertecrsennerss 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
Fe PA NOIIIIE, «oassude ccvedesddsocovecsecbencsocbecait 30 off 
2% and 2%-inch 38 off 
NII, \nikiidiicasieetihimns debe aiutanstigniscmeancuaiicneiic 44 off 
8% and 34-inch 46 off 
ne, Pe A ett Ae he 49 off 
4%, 6 and 6-inch 44 off 





SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 


Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent 55 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


























Outside diameter Gage Price 
St EPS oa 12-gage 1444¢ 
2-inch 1l-gage 15¢ 
Is: dccnsiniereneicsenvenecserennpuiis 10-gage 16c 
OS ee ees 12-gage 16¢ 
214-inch 1l-gage 17e 
214-inch 10-gage 18¢ 
3-inch 7-gage 33c 
5%-inch 9-gage 50c 
54-inch 9-gage 52c 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per Pound for Width or 
Diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square feet, if ordered 
to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 








inches -05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
inches -10c 


Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches dias 

Over 120 inches to and including 125 
inches .25c 

Over 125 inches to and including 128 
inches -50c 

Plates less than 44-inch or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot. 

Over 72 inches to and including 84 


-15c 

















inches -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 

inches -20c 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 

inches -30c 





Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates % inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 

Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 

Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including j-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square f00t ...........008 -20¢ 

Pdates Over 72 inches Wide 

Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding #s-inch; or lighter thd#n 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 











pounds per Square fO0t  ......sccccrssersrerees -20¢ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

foot 80c 

QUALITIES 

Pressing Steel -10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grade)  .........ssss0 -15¢ 
Ordinary firebox steel]  ........cccccsccsseesesees -20c 
Stillbottom steel ......... .30¢ 
Locomotive firebox steel  .........c.ssesscceceee -50¢ 
Marine steel 1.50c 





Hull material subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
Specifications for Medium or Soft 
Steel aia a 

High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 

Navy Dept., or equivalent specifica- 








tions 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
Specifications, classes A and B........ 1.50¢ 


Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 

Floor Plates 

Checkered plates 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 

sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’ 

only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 


Mill inspection No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau di- 
rect to buyer. 
CUTTING 
LENGTH or DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 














Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive........... . Oe 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive...........  .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............ -50¢ 
Under 1 f00t  ........00+ 1.55c¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........ 25c 


Over 100 feet add .25c plus .06¢ for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 











% and S&-inch ......0. +19 +54 

Yim enn - 2 2 long lengths. Regular Sketches 

I to 1%-inch ” 30 14 Plate Extras With not more than four straight cuts. 

2 (including straight taper plates) 
BASE Additional extra -10¢ 

I ot 23 9 Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- Irregular Sketches 

2% to 4-inch 29 15 forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- With not more than four straight cuts. 
4% to 6-inch ......... 28 14 fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, (Sketches cannot be sheared with re-en- 
7 to 8-inch ............. — 21 7 1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over trant angles) 

8 to 12-inch 16 2 on thinnest edge, (except for W-inch or Additional extra ...cccccccccccccssssscscsscssessnseesse .20¢ 
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